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The Business Situation in Texas 
By JOHN R. STOCKTON 


The business situation in Texas during November of- 
fered very little new evidence of the future trend of busi- 
ness. The index of business activity compiled by the Bureau 
of Business Research from data on bank debits collected by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas rose 6% in November 
from the level of October. This sharp rise continued the 
seesaw effect that has prevailed during much of 1960. The 
average for the first eleven months of 1960 was 4% above 
the level of the same period in 1959, but the most significant 
information appears when the trends during the two years 
are studied. 

During most of 1959 the index rose steadily, dropping 
off somewhat at the end of the year. During 1960, however, 
the index had failed to establish any definite trend, fluctu- 
ating rather violently but standing in November almost at 
the level it held at the beginning of the year, which is also 
close to the average for the year. This behavior of the index 
summarizes the level of business at the end of November 
with considerable accuracy. There is no clear indication in 
the statistical data on Texas business as to whether we may 
expect a continued slowing of activity or a reversal of this 
trend. 

The present slowing down of business is the fourth minor 
decline in business activity since the end of the war. The 
current downturn gives the appearance of being the mildest 
of the postwar recessions, and as yet there is no indication 
that it is anything worse than a minor recession. While 
this opinion is somewhat reassuring, it is important to 
emphasize that economic conditions should be watched 
carefully on a continuous basis. The situation can change 


with startling rapidity, and factors that were of no import- 
ance in one month may become strategic in the next month. 
This makes it important to watch for developments that are 
known to precede a change in direction of business. During 
a downturn certain forces that may tend to retard the de- 
cline begin to make their appearance, and as these factors 
become stronger, there develops increasing confidence that 
an improvement in conditions is not far away. 

It appears that the present decline started last spring and 
has proceeded at a mild pace since that time. In Texas 
there has been a tendency for the business indexes to move 
sideways rather than declining, but all the measures of 
business activity show that business has been slowing down. 
There have been a few developments, however, that gene- 
rally precede an upturn in business. The length of the work 
week in industry has shown some signs of lengthening, 
although the continued rise in the number of persons un- 
employed does not suggest that any turn for the better 
has occurred. Lower interest rates and a bigger supply of 
money are considered forerunners of an improvement in 
business. The credit situation is now easy, and in general 
the banks are not borrowing from the Federal Reserve. Part 
of this easing of credit has been accomplished by permit- 
ting member banks to count all vault cash and money in 
transit to and from a Federal Reserve bank as part of their 
reserves. This counting of vault cash as part of the reserves 
is a permanent change in the system and has been in proc- 
ess of implementation since last year. 

The gold situation continues to cause alarm and was 
emphasized by the announcement that the number of 
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dependents of military personnel overseas would be re- 
duced. Exports of goods from the United States continue 
at a high level, but the excess of exports over imports is 
not enough to cover all of the commitments for foreign aid. 
This is a real problem for the incoming administration, 
and its handling will be watched with great interest by 
businessmen. 

Consumer spending showed a gain in November, after 
October had registered no change. The index of retail sales 
compiled by the Bureau of Business Research rose 2% in 
November after adjustment for seasonal variation. All of 
this rise was concentrated in the sales of nondurable goods 
stores, which were up 4%. Durable goods stores declined 
3% after adjustment for seasonal variation. Automobile 
dealers and furniture and household appliance stores re- 
ported greater than seasonal decline. Although sales of 
lumber, building material, and hardware stores declined, 
the amount was less than would be normal for November. 
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The rise in nondurable store sales was particularly 
encouraging, since it was spread through so many kinds of 
business. Apparel stores rose 2% instead of the normal 1% 
seasonal decline. Food store sales rose 2% and service 
stations 17%; drug store sales declined less than normal 
for November. 

The strong support to the business situation given by 
consumer spending must be given serious consideration in 
drawing conclusions as to the present state of the economy. 
There is agreement among business analysts that the con- 
sumer holds an important key to the business outlook, and 
it seems likely that the consumer in Texas will add a posi- 
tive note in the next few months. Consumer optimism since 
the election seems to have become much greater, and it is 
quite possible that the Christmas volume will set a new 
record. Personal income remains high, and consumers are 
in a relatively liquid position. The pattern of consumer 
spending in the past indicates that spending at retail should 
be a strong support to business. The favorable reception of 
the 1961 automobiles also seems encouraging for business 
next year. Although sales of automobile stores for the first 
eleven months of 1960 were 7% below 1959, November of 
this year was 10% above November of last year, when the 
steel strike had reduced the output of cars. 

Industrial production in Texas declined slightly for 
November, bringing the index from 173 to 171. The indus- 
trial production index for the United States fell from 162 
to 159 in spite of the fact that automobile production was 
the largest for the month since 1955 and more than double 
the output of 1959. Iron and steel production declined 
further in November, with steel production running at 
approximately 50% of capacity. Some decline occurred in 
textiles and apparel, while the reduced level of residential 
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building, both in Texas and in the remainder of the country, 
has brought some downward adjustments in the lumber 
industry. Chemicals and petroleum products are estimated 
to have remained unchanged during November. 

After rising for two months, new orders received by 
manufacturers declined 4% in October, leaving the backlog 
of manufacturers’ unfilled orders at the smallest level since 
October 1958. New orders for machine tools, long con- 
sidered a major barometer of business conditions, were 
only slightly below the same period of 1959 for the first ten 
months of 1960. This data gives a strong indication that no 
serious decline in industrial production ‘from present levels 
is in prospect at this time. 


SELECTED BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 
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Texas business activity .... 
Miscellaneous freight 


carloadings in S.W. district... 73 76 78 — 3 — 6 
Crude petroleum production ...... 105* 102* 109 + 8 — 4 
Crude oil runs to stills -............... 145 146 143 — 1 oe 
Total electric power 

consumption ......... .. 400% 418* 37lr — 4 + 8 
Industrial power cmnsnnenaattas . 898% 885% 381r + 8 + 4 
Bank debits ease .. 290 255 262 + 6 + 8 
Ordinary life insurance sales . 453 411 425 + 10 + 7 
Total retail sales -.................. 228° 223*  230r + 2 — 1 

Durable-goods sales ......... . 150% 154% 149r — 8 —- 2 

Nondurable-goods sales ........... 269% 259% 272r + 4 — 1 
Urban building permits issued... 200 241 201 — 17 se 

Residential ..... CEE 201 215 — 1 — 8 

Nonresidential cake . 209 314 172 — 33 + 22 
Average weekly earnings 

manufacturing ......................... 175.3* 177.9r 174.7 — 1 bead 





Adjusted for seasonal variation, except annual averages and farm cash 
income. 

* Preliminary. 

r Revised. 

** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


Residential construction in Texas, as in the remainder of 
the country, continues to be a weak spot in the current 
business picture, although different cities report widely 
different rates of activity. There is strong reason to believe 
that the tremendous building boom that has been going 
throughout the postwar period has lost some of its force, 
particularly with respect to residences, although the same 
cannot be said for all types of building. 

Nonresidential building authorized during November de- 
clined 30% from October, but the monthly fluctuations of 
this series are highly erratic. For the first eleven months of 
1960 nonresidential building authorized was 317% greater 
than in the same period of 1959. This strong increase in 
building other than residential resulted in a decline of only 

% in total building over the eleven months. 

Over this eleven month period some spectacular in- 
creases in nonresidential building have occurred. The value 
of hotel construction authorized increased 54% over the 
same period in 1959, while tourist courts increased 38%. 
Factory construction was 14% ahead of last year, churches 
22%, institutional buildings 61%, bank and office build- 
ings 20%, utilities 33%, and educational buildings 30%. 

The growing population of the cities continues to stimu- 
late the demand for many types of business and institutional 
buildings and there does not appear to be any indication 
that the supply of such buildings is catching up with the 
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needs. The demand for construction other than buildings, 
such as highways and city improvements, can be expected 
to continue to expand, and in many places the supply is 
lagging far behind the demands on facilities. 

The latest information on capital spending indicates that 
expenditures on new plant and equipment have been falling 
since last summer and expected spending in 1961 will drop 
still further. A survey of the Department of Commerce and 
the Securities and Exchange Commission was taken in No- 
vember and late October. This survey of intentions to invest 
indicates a widespread retrenchment in capital spending 
plans of business. The significance of this information to 
Texas business cannot be overemphasized, since industrial 
expansion in the state has been one of the most dynamic 
segments of the economy. There are no specific statistical 
data on Texas capital expenditures, but a retrenchment on 
a national basis is certain to hurt Texas business. 

The estimates based on the October and November inter- 
views indicate that capital outlays in the fourth quarter of 
1960 are running at an annual rate of $35.6 billion, down 
from $35.9 billion in the third quarter and $36.3 in the 
second quarter. Anticipated expenditures during the first 
quarter of 1961 are $34.9 billion, the lowest since the last 
three months of 1959. 


Total Electric Power Use in Texas 
Index « Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949-100 
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Capital expenditures are extremely sensitive to changes 
in sales and production, which inevitably are reflected in 
the amount of profit earned by business. Corporate earnings 
in the third quarter of 1960 apparently showed a substan- 
tial reducton, a result of declining volume of business. Al- 
though capital expansion is actually geared to the long- 
term forecast of the growth of an industry, managements 
hesitate to expand when the prospects for volume and 
profit are unfavorable in the immediate future. Exceptions 
to this practice occur, of course, such as the announcement 
by Lone Star Steel Company of a $12 million expansion 
looking to growth in the future. However, a reduction in 
profits generally is felt very quickly in the capital-spending 
plans of business, and a result is inevitably some curtailment 
in industrial expansion in Texas. 

Unemployment in Texas expressed as a percentage of 
average covered employment increased from 2.6% in Oc- 
tober to 3.1% in November. The percentage of unemploy- 
ment increased in each of the eight major labor market 
areas. The November percentage ranged from 8.0% in 
Dallas to .8% in Austin. The rate of Texas unemployment 
was substantially below the national rate of 4.9%. Manu- 
facturing employment in Texas during November fell to 
486,100 from the October level of 487,900. Total nonagri- 
cultural employment dropped from 2,518,400 in October to 
2,514,300 in November. 
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BIG SPRING: 


A Singular West Texas City 


By ROBERT H. RYAN 


Out of the depths of an ancient sea, a new world rose. 
The area that is now West Texas was once deeply sub- 
merged beneath the waters. As it emerged, layer after layer 
of sediment buried the marine silt. In time the land stood 
high and exceptionally dry. Its gently rolling surface tilted 
to the southeast, and that is the way its rivers would have 
run. But with scant rainfall and sandy, permeable surfaces, 
most of the water never drained into a river. Instead, it 
either evaporated or percolated down into the porous rocks 
that underlie the High Plains. At one point along the edge 
of the High Plains lies a rocky, shallow gorge. Here the 
waters seeping down through the flat-bedded strata of the 
plains flowed forth in a big spring. 

For centuries, the spring was a watering place for herds 
of buffalo, spry antelope, and, in the later years, wild mus- 
tangs. Coyotes skulked in the brush around the margins of 
the water flowing through Sulphur Draw. Indians, too, 
knew of the big watering place and sought it out for hunt- 
ing. At times, Comanche and Shawnee warriors battled for 
possession of the water supply and hunting grounds. 

When the vanguard of Anglo-American settlement 
reached West Texas, the big spring was a welcome oasis on 
the semiarid plains. Scouts first marked the place in 1849 
as a campsite on the Overland Trail to California. Other 
parties, traveling up the famous Santa Fe Trail from El 
Paso east to Fort Smith, soon began camping there. 

In fact, the town of Big Spring grew up mainly as a 
transportation crossroads. Early ranchers gathered their 
herds there in the 1870's to begin the long drive to Abilene, 
Kansas, their rail shipping point. But it was not long before 
the railroads came to Big Spring. In 1880, Texas & Pacific 
Railway crews moved up Sulphur Draw with their main- 
line track from Dallas to Fort Worth. The workers found, 
clustered along the bottom of the draw, a few tents, hide 
huts of buffalo hunters, a wagon yard, a hotel, and eight 
saloons. 

With ample water available, the village soon became a 
major station on the railroad; maintenance shops and sec- 
tion offices were built there. Even today, the Texas & Pa- 
cific remains one of the major industries in Big Spring. 
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With the coming of highway and air travel, the town be- 
came even more important as a transportation keypoint. 

But Big Spring has suffered, too, from improvement in 
transportation. The distances from Big Spring to other 
cities were once forbiddingly long—300 miles to Fort 
Worth and even farther to El Paso, about 100 miles to 
Lubbock or San Angelo, and some 40 miles even to the 
neighboring communities of Midland, Colorado City, and 
Lamesa. Today, though, it is perilously easy for local trade 
to move to other centers for goods and services. And there 
have been strong signs that Big Spring has lost trade to 
competing cities. Much of its future growth should come 
through winning back some of this lost business. 

The land where Big Spring lies is high (2,450 feet above 
sea level) and rather dry (17.4 inches of precipitation a 
year). Yet, dry-land farming has been carried on in 
Howard County year after year, even against discouraging 
odds. Averages of temperature and rainfall for Big Spring 
are misleading, for the climate is dangerously inconsistent. 
One year the rainfall may exceed 29 inches; the next it may 
fall short of 10 inches. In one year the month of April 
brought torrential rains that totaled nearly 13 inches. Nor 
is the temperature pattern stable. The July average, 82.7 
degrees, is sometimes topped by thirty degrees or more on 
searing summer afternoons. And January, with an average 
of 44.0 degrees, may bring northers that plunge the tem- 
perature below zero. The winds, too, belabor farmers, for 
they often blow strongest in March and April, just when 
fields plowed for spring planting are still dry from the 
winter drouth and most vulnerable to wind erosion. 

All these impediments to agriculture are offset, at least 
partly, by the quality of the soils—and of the people. How- 
ard County farmers and ranchers are long inured to the 
drouths and winds that rake the plains. Much of their land 
is covered with sandy loams that shade into heavy clay-like 
subsoils. Though not the most fertile soils in West Texas, 
they are highly productive and notably drouth resistant. 
The Edwards Plateau, stony and unyielding, laps across the 
southern rim of Howard County. There, the land is good for 
little but ranching; the gravelly soil is almost unworkable 
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for crops. But the surface rocks and pebbles do help make 
the soil absorbant and protect it from surface evaporation. 

Paradoxically, high, dry Big Spring owes its greatest 
wealth to the ocean. During Pennsylvanian and Permian 
times, far back in geologic history, a basin 1,000 miles 
long, reaching from Mexico across Texas and Oklahoma to 
Kansas, was engulfed by the sea. For a time, the area was 
an open ocean. Later it passed through changes in depth 
and form, as the surface of the earth shifted and buckled. 
When the water finally retreated for the last time, marine 
deposits more than a mile thick were left in some places. 
In stratigraphic traps in these sediments developed the 
petroleum resources of the Permian basin. 


OIL FIELDS, PETROLEUM REFINERIES AND 
PETROCHEMICAL PLANTS, BIG SPRING AREA 
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The end result has been vastly important to the area 
economy. In 1925 the first oil well near Big Spring was 
completed, a shallow hole that produced 25 barrels a day 
of petroleum. As more wells were drilled, a major field took 
shape along a buried anticline, or fold in the rocks, that 
crossed Glasscock and Howard counties. Reservoirs of oil 
were found at as many as nine depths, ranging from 1,400 
to 3,000 feet below the surface. 

Oddly, it is the newest oil, in geologic terms, that was 
the first to be produced. In the years since the initial 
Howard-Glasscock strike, drillers have probed deeper be- 
yond the Permian rocks, to even more ancient deposits of 
Pennsylvanian age. The entire Permian basin oil region, 
outlined on the accompanying map, funnels crude petro- 
leum into Big Spring for refining, one of the city’s two 
most important basic industries. 

While petroleum is less dominant in the Big Spring 
economy than in those of neighboring Midland and Odessa, 
it remains the basic raw material of Big Spring industry 
and one with a built-in growth factor. National demand for 
refinery products—motor fuels, paving materials, lubri- 
cants, and special products—is expected to double in the 
next two decades, and Big Spring’s Cosden refinery, now a 
subsidiary of W. K. Grace & Co., is preparing to meet that 
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increase in the market. Products of this plant help supply 
petroleum products throughout much of West Texas. But 
they go far beyond, too. Through the use of relatively new 
pipeline facilities, Big Spring is linked with the more 
heavily populated areas of the Mid-Continent region. 

Originally built mainly to provide steam-locomotive fuel 
oil for the Texas & Pacific Railway, the Cosden plant was 
scarcely on stream when the 1929 financial crash came. 
During the depressed 1930's the plant was barely able to 
stay in operation. By the boom years after World War II, 
the Texas & Pacific was dieselized and no longer in the 
market for the residual fuel oil produced by Cosden. 

A new product line was needed, and Cosden turned first, 
in 1949, to asphalt for the postwar highway improvement 
program. Gasoline capacity at the plant was also increased. 
With the establishment of Webb Air Force Base in Big 
Spring, Cosden also turned to supplying jet fuel and avia- 
tion gasoline for the aircraft based just across the town 
from the refinery. A direct refinery-to-air-base pipeline was 
built to serve this biggest single customer. 


POPULATION AND EMPLOYMENT IN BIG SPRING, 
1950, 1958, AND PROJECTED 1980 
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Another step in adapting to market demand was taken 
when Cosden began the manufacture of aromatic hydro- 
carbons—benzene, toluene. and xylene—in 1952. Five 
years later, the company went into the plastics business 
with new units for making styrene and polystyrene. In 1958, 
a plant capable of turning out 22 million pounds a year of 
polystyrene pellets, for molding into plastic products, was 
in operation. And in 1960 work was begun on a multi- 
million-dollar project to boost the styrene output to 60 
million pounds a year. The economies of its production and 
direct-marketing techniques and the relatively minor rank 
of Cosden among polystyrene makers is reflected in lower 
product prices, typically 1.5 cents a pound below those of 
major styrene suppliers. 

Besides the petrochemicals made by Cosden, another oil- 
based chemical industry is fast expanding at Big Spring, 
the making of the powdery soot called carbon black. The 
Boston-owned Cabot Corporation operates a plant near 
Cosden that converts the fuel oils once burned in locomotive 
boilers into carbon black. In 1960 it was announced that 
a second plant, to be built by Sid Richardson Carbon 
Company, at a cost of $5 million, would boost Big Spring 
carbon output by 6 million pounds a year. The new plant 
will probably be in operation by early summer. 

Medical service is seldom seen as a major industry. But 
when the medical personnel and facilities of one city attract 
thousands of patients from outside the city, there is no 
question that medical care is a basic industrial activity. 
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Big Spring has four private hospitals of substantial size 
and many physicians and dentists in private practice. But 
more important economically are two major public insti- 
tutions, the Big Spring State Hospital and the Veterans 
Administration Hospital. 

The state hospital operates as a general medical center 
for the mentally ill. Originally designed to care for about 
350 patients, it has carried over twice that many registra- 
tions in recent years. Even with enlarged buildings, the 
hospital has had to transfer some patients to other state 
institutions, since the Big Spring facility is not always ade- 
quate for the numbers of patients who come there from the 
rapidly growing West Texas area it serves. In future years, 
the hospital will undoubtedly be enlarged, and its staff, at 
times considerably too small, will be augmented. 

The Veterans Administration Hospital, like the Big 
Spring State Hospital, is staffed with about 260 employees. 
It is designed for the general medical treatment of qualified 
persons with priority given to treatment of veterans’ service- 
incurred disabilities. Particular emphasis is given the treat- 
ment of terminal cases. As the veteran population increases 
in age, there will unquestionably be greater demand for the 
services of this hospital, and a recent forecast points to a 
50% increase in the hospital’s staff and service load by 
1980. 

The third major industry in Big Spring is by all odds 
the least secure. This is the military installation, Webb Air 
Force Base. The immediate future of the base is promising, 
for a major increase in personel is booked for 1961. Begin- 
ning in April, the air station will give preflight, primary, 
and basic pilot training under a consolidation program. 
Functions of five other bases, now being phased out, will be 
combined at Webb. Previously, only basic jet training has 
been offered there. The Air Force states that the consolida- 
tion will result in economies of instruction and maintenance 
and will allow pilot trainees to complete their entire train- 
ing program at one base. 

The longer-range view of the air base can hardly be seen 
with equal optimism. Decline in the use of manned military 
aircraft seems almost certain to decrease the need for flight 
personnel at Big Spring by 1980. However, installation of 
a SAGE unit at the base and the expansion of some other 
facilities are taken as indications that the decline in aircraft 
operational personnel will be offset in some degree by those 
employed in other defense functions. 


According to a preliminary report of the Bureau of the 
Census, Big Spring grew by 13,702 between 1950 and 
1960. When the final tally was published, the change was 
shown to be 242 greater than the preliminary tabulation 
had indicated. 

If more people are moving into Big Spring than can 
readily be counted, even more new residents are being born 
right there. Final Census figures show the city grew from 
17,286 in 1950 to 31,230 in 1960, an increase of 13,944. 
According to the Texas State Department of Health, there 
were 7,333 more births than deaths during the decade. Of 
course, there is no way of counting the persons who were 
born in, or came to, the county during the 1950’s and left 
before the 1960 Census count. It seems sure, though, that 
half or more of the city’s expansion is due to natural popu- 
lation increase. 
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Of the remaining 6,000 to 7,000 who moved to Big 
Spring during the decade and stayed to be counted, the 
largest numbers were probably attracted in one way or 
another by Howard County’s two major industries: oil and 
chemical processing plants and government service instal- 
lations, including a major air base and two large hospitals. 

Of the total Big Spring labor force of 13,140, about 
2,940 worked at Webb Air Force Base, according to a 1958 
count. Another 831 were employed at the Cosden refinery, 


FINAL POPULATION COUNT, 
BIG SPRING AREA, 1960 
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and 652 were employed in providing medical services, 
mainly at the State and Veterans Administration hospitals. 

In looking at the probable future pattern of economic 
growth in Big Spring, it is important to note that the econ- 
omy of the entire West Texas region is rapidly changing. 
Massive development of mineral and agricultural resources 
in the past has sparked extraordinary population growth. 
Most of the population is located within the limits of 
some of the larger cities, Big Spring, Midland and Odessa, 
and a few others. But the total area population is reach- 
ing what economists consider a critical size. That is, there 
are now about enough people in the region to support 
the production of some consumer products formerly shipped 
in from plants outside the region. Undoubtedly there 
will be new food-processing plants built to help feed the 
growing population. Perhaps there may be some production 
of apparel, particularly work clothing, although the rela- 
tively high wage rates that prevail in the oil country tend 
to act against this development. It is more than likely that 
small plastic fabrication plants will be built to make fin- 
ished or semifinished goods of the petrochemical resins 
produced in both Big Spring and Odessa. 

Some years ago the “big spring” that gave the city its 
name ran dry. But the future of this singular city, often 
misnamed “Big Springs,” holds every promise of continu- 
ing its development into one of West Texas’ major urban 
centers. Just last year, the Bureau of Business Research 
projected a 1980 Big Spring population of 62,700. And 
every economic barometer still points toward the city 
achieving this high goal. 





TEXAS SHEEP, LAMBS, AND WOOL 
AGAIN ON THE INCREASE 


By FREDOLIN KADERLI 


Texas is the largest sheep and lamb producing state in 
the nation. At the beginning of 1960, there were approxi- 
mately 6,074,000 sheep and lambs valued at $87,727,000 
on farms and ranches in the state according to the Texas 
Crop and Livestock Reporting Service. The percentage of 
sheep and lambs on Texas farms and ranches in relation 
to the United States total has shown a steady increase since 
1957. Previous to that, sheep and lamb numbers had been 
decreasing in the state due to the prolonged drouth condi- 
tions that prevailed over Texas for several years. In January 
1957, the 4.7 million sheep and lambs in Texas constituted 
approximately 15.4% of the U.S. total and were roughly 
twice that of California, the next largest sheep state. At the 
beginning of 1960, the 6,074,000 sheep and lambs on farms 
and ranches in Texas constituted about 18% of the 
33,621,000 sheep and lambs in the nation as a whole. 

In July 1960, the Texas lamb crop (including lambs born 
in the spring of *60 plus a few the previous winter) totaled 
3,167,000 head. This was up 5% from the like 1959 period 
and was the largest lamb crop since 1950. 

The increase in sheep numbers has meant greater wool 
production. A recent survey conducted by the Texas Wool 
and Mohair Warehouseman’s Association indicated that 
Texas wool growers increased their 1960 yield 17.8% over 
1959 but their income from this year’s clip won’t average 
the 50 cents per pound of 1959. Figures of the survey 
showed that Texas growers produced 55,516,215 pounds of 
wool in 1960, compared with 47,112,321 pounds the pre- 
vious year, an increase of 8,403,894 pounds. 

Ranchmen, and other sources, credit the increased yield 
to larger flocks, of course, which were being rebuilt after 
numbers were depleted by the long drouth. However, 
prices for wool, lambs, and breeding ewes have been on the 
sluggish side for several months now and the income from 
these two sources will be lower this year than in 1958. 

County Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
(ASC) officers are responsible for making wool incentive 
payments for the 1959 marketing year, the fifth year of the 
program. The payment rate for shorn wool for the 1959 
marketing year was 43.2%, the percentage required to 
bring the average price of 43.3 cents per pound of shorn 
wool, grease basis, up to the 62-cent incentive level. This 
results in a payment of $43.20 for every $100 received from 
the sale of shorn wool. The payment rate on unshorn lambs 
was 75 cents per hundredweight of live lambs marketed. 

On August 16, 1960 the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced a shorn wool incentive price of 62 cents per 
pound for the 196] marketing year which begins April 1, 
1961. The 1961 price for wool is the same as for the first 
six years of the program, from 1955 through the 1960 mar- 
keting year. 

The raising of sheep and lambs is widespread. In 1954, 
247 counties reported having sheep and lambs on ranches 
and farms. However, the heaviest concentration of num- 
bers occurs in the Edwards Plateau-Trans-Pecos areas. 
Sheep grown in Texas are known primarily for their fine 
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wool production but with the increase of lamb prices rela- 
tive to wool prices in recent years, more emphasis is being 
placed on lamb production. This, in turn, has meant a shift 


‘ 


from the “wool type” breeds to the “meat type” breeds of 
sheep. Breeding for better meat types usually results in 
somewhat decreased wool production just as breeding for 
increased wool production usually results in decreased meat 
production per animal. 

As might be expected, sheep are produced in Texas 
under widely varying conditions. There is a great deal of 
variation in breeding and marketing practices, seasonality 
of production, size of operation, use of labor, and ranch 
organization. Many ranchmen, particularly on the Edwards 
Plateau, graze a combination of sheep, cattle or goats, or 
all three together, on their ranches. 

Texas sheep and lamb raisers may market their stock 
through a number of alternative channels. They may sell 
stock through one of the three terminal markets in the 
state, or they may sell through a local auction market. If 
they sell directly, they may sell to local buyers, feeders, or 
other farmers and ranchmen. Some growers sell directly to 
a packer buyer at the farm or ranch. 

In a survey entitled Marketing Aspects of Range Sheep 
Production in Texas by Jarvis E. Miller and James W. 
Blackwell published by the Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station at College Station, ranchmen in nine West Texas 
counties were interviewed to obtain information about 
sheep and lamb marketing practices. 

The survey noted that size of flock has an important 
bearing on marketing. In 1956 small flock owners (less 
than 1,000 ewes) sold a lower percentage of their lambs 
direct than did medium-size flock owners (1,000—1,999 
head) or large flock owners (2,000 or more head). The 
average size of the consignment tended to increase with the 
size of the flock. 

This publication also notes that the month or season in 
which Texas sheep and lambs are so'd is correlated closely 
with the grazing season and with the time of births. Lambs 
dropped in the spring usually are sold in the summer or fall. 
Lambs born in the fall usually are sold in the spring. Most 
Texas lambs are sold after this peak in range conditions. 
The months of concentrated marketing usually are July 
through October, depending on range conditions and lo- 
cation. 

Sheep and lambs marketed in Texas are destined for 
slaughter, for breeding, or for further feeding or grazing, 
either within the state or outside the state. Most of the ranch 
lambs produced in the state are of the stocker and feeder 
type. According to Miller and Blackwell, a majority of the 
lambs in Texas are sold directly from the ewe. If they are 
fat, these lambs are sold as feeder or stocker type. Many 
sheep growers will have some of each type. 

In an earlier publication of the Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station entitled Marketing Sheep and Lambs in 
Texas, by Jarvis E. Miller and John H. Winn, it was pointed 
out that the average weight of sheep and lambs in Texas is 
considerably lower than the U. S. average. The 1947-56 
average for Texas sheep and lambs was 84 pounds com- 
pared with the U.S. average of 95 pounds. 

It was also noted that the number of sheep and lambs 
slaughtered in Texas varied widely from month-to-month. 
There are two peaks, the first in May and June, and a 
smaller one in September and October. There is also some 
indication that the spring peak is diminishing and that the 
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fall peak is becoming larger. Slaughter is lowest during 
the fall and winter. 

The feeding of lambs by Texas farmers and ranchers is 
also an important source of income for the growers. In- 
creased production of grain sorghums (along with decreas- 
ing prices for the grain) has caused farmers to seek more 
profitable outlets for their grain. The fattening of lambs for 
market is one answer to the problem. The feeding of lambs 
in Texas has been somewhat sporadic but an examination 
of past numbers on feed seems to indicate an upward trend. 
However, there has been a decline in the number of lambs 
on feed this fall. On November 1, the Texas Crop and Live- 
stock Reporting Service estimated that Texas feeders were 
fattening 150,000 lambs for the slaughter market. Included 
in this estimate are animals being fed in dry lots and those 
on small grain pasture or dry grass and concentrate. 

The number of lambs on feed during the fall was con- 
siderably below usual, despite exceptionally favorable 
winter grazing prospects and plentiful feed supplies. Un- 
favorable prices for fed lambs have been primarily re- 
sponsible for their decline. 

Lamb feeding is carried on in scattered areas in the 
southwestern and northern parts of Texas. Feeding is done 
by a large number of farmers and ranchers in Coleman, 
Brown, and Comanche counties. A number of large feeders 
are scattered throughout northwest and southwest Texas. 

A study by the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 
at College Station recently showed that most (97.5%) of 
the feeders surveyed were feeding either Rambouillet or 
Rambouillet-cross lambs. Sixty percent were feeding Ram- 
bouillet lambs, while 37.5% were feeding Rambouillet- 
cross lambs. 

Feeders preferred Rambouillet and Rambouillet-cross 
lambs primarily because of their high wool values. Slightly 
more than one-fourth of the feeders interviewed fed these 
types of lambs primarily because they were plentiful in 
Texas. 

Ninety percent of the feeders surveyed preferred to buy 
a wooled feeder lamb, while only 10% preferred a shorn 
lamb. Those who preferred the lamb in the wool planned to 
shear during the feeding period. Feeders who purchased 
shorn lambs did so because they felt that shorn lambs make 
better gains “out of the wool.” 

One of the problems facing Texas growers is that, while 
Texas is a prolific producer of sheep, it is a poor consumer 
of lamb and mutton. Texas ranchers and farmers produce 
annually about 15% of the total U. S. lamb crop but only 
about 1.6% of the U. S. consumption of lamb and mutton 
is accounted for by Texans. Texas ranks thirty-second 
among the states in consumption per capita. The consump- 
tion per person in Texas was 1.4 pounds compared with 
4.5 pounds for the nation in 1954. 

The obvious solution to the problem is for growers to 
increase lamb and mutton consumption here in Texas as 
well as over the entire nation. The American Sheep Pro- 
ducer’s Council, Inc., working on the assumption that lamb 
and mutton are not receiving their due share of advertising 
and promotion by meat retailers, is actively engaged in an 
advertising and sales promotion campaign designed to 
spread and increase the demand for lamb. The American 
Lamb Council, which is a division of the ASPC, is actively 
engaged in promoting greater lamb consumption through 
newspaper advertising and the distribution of new point- 
of-purchase display materials to retailers. September 1960 
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was designated as a big promotion month and full-page, 
four-color newspaper ads featuring nine recipes using 
various lamb cuts were used to attract public attention. 


RAIL SHIPMENTS OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


Source: Compiled from reports received from Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture 











Jan-Nov Jan-Nov 
1960 1959 
—__—_——————- Percent 
Item (in carloads) change 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 26,325 21,467 + 23 
VEGETABLES 24,193 18,892 + 28 
Beans . : ; 3 0 diene 
Beets .......... 45 43 + 6 
Breeeon ............... mera: . , 91 31 +194 
Cabbage .... 2,779 1,654 + 68 
Carrots . ‘ . 4,891 2,427 +102 
Cauliflower ; ; 331 140 +136 
Celery .... : ; Y 0 are 
Corn ... : : , . 231 299 — 23 
Cucumbers . : si : 86 26 + 88 
Endives & escaroles col << 8 7 + 14 
et eae ; 120 76 + 58 
Lettuce .. : 1,628 583 +179 
Mixed vegetables .... 4,870 3,066 + 59 
Onions ......... Cen Sones 5,174 3,962 + 31 
Peers ..........:..:...... eee ' 639 735 — 13 
Potatoes _.. 1,249 1,846 — 7 
Spinach a ; 1,096 1,251 — 12 
Tomatoes —............. 986 3,236 — 70 
Turnips & rutabagas 9 10 — 10 
FRUIT 2,182 2,575 — 17 
Canteloupes _................ z 410 415 — 1 
Grapefruit ..... ens 745 306 +143 
Honeydews . 242 343 — 29 
Fe E 1 0 4 
Mixed citrus : pbeictsseteeics 518 258 +101 
Mixed melons .... amet ereee 2 9 — 78 
Orange: ...........<... sepscawins 87 59 + 47 
Persian melons ; 0 20 —100 
Plums & prunes ......... : 8 16 — 650 
Strawberries _ ao : = 9 3 +200 
Tangerines . ees “eaRG 3 12 — 83 
Watermelons 108 1,134 — 90 





Carcass tags were provided to packers so they could tag 
each lamb that went out to retailers in order to encourage 
full industry-wide cooperation in the American Lamb Coun- 
cil’s strong advertising and promotion program during the 
fall at the peak season of supplies. The tags were imprinted 
with the packers’ name if they so desired. 

The American Wool Council, another division of the 
American Sheep Producer’s Council, which was organized 
on July 1, 1960 is to take over full operation of the pro- 
motion and advertising of wool. Through the American 
Wool Council, the ASPC now can lend its fullest efforts to 
direct promotion of American-made wool products which 
are produced by mills and manufacturers in this country. 

Organizations such as the American Sheep Producers’ 
Council are very beneficial in promoting sheep and wool 
products. Texas growers are particularly interested be- 
cause theirs is the largest sheep and lamb producing state 
and increased consumption of U. S. grown sheep and wool 
products will eventually mean increased profits for domes- 
tic growers. 





THE JOINT ACCOUNT IN JEOPARDY 


By JACK W. LEDBETTER* 


As this report is written, the Texas Supreme Court has 
before it for decision two law suits that may directly and 
seriously affect the personal and business activities of every 
adult person in the State. These cases involve the legal 
effect of the commonly used agreement whereby a husband 
and wife maintain joint checking accounts, joint savings 
accounts, joint stock ownership and many other common 
interests. 

The wording generally used in these agreements is “A 
and B, as joint tenants with the right of survivorship.” 
Other minor word variations are found among the various 
institutions, but all convey the same general impression that 
the ownership is intended to be in “joint tenancy” as it 
was and is at common law with the surviving joint tenant 
eventually owning the full interest in the account or asset 
involved. 

The legal question concerning these joint interests arises 
in Texas as a result of our dual historical background; i.e., 
English and Spanish. Following their own historical evolu- 
tion, these two great civilizations developed entirely inde- 
pendent and unrelated concepts of law. With the settlement 
and resettlement of the southwestern portion of the Uni- 
ted States by those of both civilizations a fused English- 
Spanish concept was created. 

In general, this fusion of the two in Texas has resulted 
in adoption of the better features of both, but in certain 
areas it develops that no set system is clearly established, 
and many years may pass before the conflict is resolved. 
Until now, this has been the situation in the area of the 
joint account or joint deposit. 

Under the common law concept of England it was pos- 
sible for one person to own lands or other property with 
another person in what was termed “joint tenancy.” With 
this type of ownership each party owned an equal share 
in the property involved, but such interest or ownership 
was undivided so that no particular part of the property 
could be isolated and claimed. The most important char- 
acteristic of this joint tenancy was the so-called “right of 
survivorship.” This element provided that while any part- 
owner might destroy the joint tenancy relationship by sell- 
ing or disposing of his share or interest during his lifetime, 
such right and ownership was immediately lost at death, and 
thus could not be inherited or willed. The surviving joint 
tenant automatically owned the deceased joint tenant’s 
share without further action. The joint tenancy is still in 
common use today, although many states have abolished 
the survivorship feature, and others, like Texas, have en- 
acted legislation which requires that joint tenants desiring 
survivorship expressly state such fact clearly and in writing. 

The problem develops in Texas when one tries to impose 
this common law concept of joint tenancy with the sur- 
vivorship element upon property owned by a husband and 
wife. From our Spanish law background, the laws of Texas 





* Attorney at Law and Assistant Professor of Business Law, The 
University of Texas. 
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expressly require that all maritally acquired property be 
“community property” subject to its own special rules and 
laws. The Texas statutes of descent and distribution further 
provide that upon the death of a husband or wife, his or 
her one-half interest in this community property shall pass 
as directed by will; or, in the absence of a will, it shall pass 
to the decedent’s children or their descendants. Only in the 
event that there are no children or descendants can this 
property pass to the surviving spouse. While the parties 
may add or subtract from the community by normal trans- 
actions with others, the statutes specifically provide that 
no contract may be made which will alter this legal order 
of inheritance. In other words, if property is community 
property, it must pass on death by will, or by the descent 
statutes—not by contract. 


Texas Bank Debits 
Index . Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949-100 
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The conflict in principles may occur in a number of ways. 
For example, a husband and wife quite commonly have a 
joint checking account for their community funds. This 
is the common and ordinary method of handling such 
funds. Upon the husband’s death without a will, these 
joint funds would appear to belong fully to the wife under 
the survivorship agreement signed by both of them at the 
bank when the account was created. Under the community 
property laws of Texas, however, the children are entitled 
to their father’s one-half interest in all community assets 
including this account. Banks and Savings and Loan 
Associations are protected by special statutes that exempt 
them from liability if they pay the funds to the surviving 
depositor, but these are protective devices for the institu- 
tions only, and they cannot detemine the legal question as 
to whether the survivor is the true owner or not. 

It would seem that this basic and common problem, so 
much a part of our everyday life, would have been resolved 
long ago—but such is not the case. It is hoped that these 
two forthcoming decisions will provide the needed answers. 

Prior to 1955 it was generally felt that the joint deposit 
agreement, calling for ownership in joint tenancy with the 
right of survivorship and signed by both the husband and 
wife would clearly serve to pass full ownership to the sur- 
viving spouse. Many institutions so advised their customers, 
pointing out the distinct advantage of the joint account in 
providing instant funds to a survivor without the expense, 
inconvenience, and delay of probate proceedings. 

Then in 1955 the Dallas Court of Civil Appeals was faced 
with a law suit involving ownership of saving certificates 
purchased by a husband (now deceased) and his wife with 
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community funds and held in both their names as joint 
tenants with the right of survivorship. After a thorough 
study, the court concluded that the community property 
laws prevented such survivorship, and they directed the 
delivery of one-half interest in the certificates to the hus- 
band’s children by a former marriage. This case, known as 
Reed vs Reed, clearly upset the long standing general be- 
lief, and for the first time awoke the State to the serious 
conflict presented. 


CHANGES IN CONDITION OF WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER 
BANKS IN THE DALLAS FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 








Percent change* 











Nov 1960 Nov1960 Nov 1959 
from from from 
Account Oct 1960 Nov1959 Oct 1959 
TOTAL ASSETS . bod + 8 + 1 
Loans and investments, less loans to 
banks and valuation reserves — 1 + 2 + 1 
Loans, less loans to banks and 
valuation reserves “7 +. 2 ee | 
Commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural loanst + 1 + 1 + 1 
Loans for purchasing or 
carrying securities — 6 — 8 — 1 
Real estate loans 4 +. 4 — 2 
Other loans + 32 + 6 + 1 
Total U. S. Government securities — 4 + 8 se 
Treasury bills — 4l — 10 — 6 
Treasury certificates 
of indebtedness — 3 — 17 — ll 
Treasury notes and bonds tT fi + 6 + 1 
Other securities dnd + 2 + 8 
Loans to banks .... — 66 — 9 — 33 
Reserves with Federal Reserve banks —17 — 15 + 9 
Cash in vaults + 8 + 6 — 4 
Balances with domestic banks + 40 + 44 — 2 
Other net assets sage aad — 1 ade» | 
TOTAL LIABILITIES ; ss + 8 + 1 
Total adjusted deposits is ~ Ss — 2 
Demand deposits _.. + 2 + 1 — 2 
Time deposits . wks + 2 + 18 oe 
U.S. Government deposits — 37 — 21 — 10 
Total interbank deposits se + 7 + 7 
Domestic banks : se + 7 + 7 
Foreign banks .. + 13 + 20 oe 
Borrowings — 60 — 84 + 47 
Other liabilities + 6 + 6 + 29 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS + 2 — 5 + 1 





* Percentage changes are based on the week nearest the end of the 
month. 

** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 

+ Includes loans to nonbank financial institutions. 


In 1958 a case reached the Supreme Court, Ricks vs 
Smith. Unfortunately however, the situation involved 
jointly owned U.S. Savings Bonds which are expressly pay- 
able to the surviving co-owner under United States Treasury 
regulations. A majority of the court (five judges) held 
that the survivor did own these bonds despite the commun- 
ity property laws, but three judges wrote a vigorous dis- 
sent. There was no mention of the Reed decision, but this 
case appeared to have restored the earlier common view 
concerning joint ownerships. 

Later that same year (1958) another case came before 
the Dallas Court of Civil Appeals involving building and 
loan shares, a federal credit union deposit account, and 
U.S. Savings Bonds, all purchased by a husband and wife 
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with community funds and held in both their names as 
joint tenants with survivorship. The plaintiff, a son of the 
husband by a prior marriage, was suing his stepmother 
for one-half of these assets after death of his father without 
a will. The Dallas Court examined the recent Supreme 
Court decision in the Ricks case and concluded that the 
principles stated there were a repudiation of its views in the 
earlier Reed case. Therefore, it ruled the survivorship agree- 
ments entirely valid so as to vest the whole of the properties 
in the stepmother. This case, Steffan vs Pollard, was sub- 
sequently submitted to the Supreme Court of Texas, and 
the Court agreed to take it under consideration. This is one 
of the two cases pending today. 

The last case on this subject to move into the appellate 
arena is Hilley vs Hilley which came before the Waco Court 
of Civil Appeals in 1959. This situation also involves a 
husband and wife, death of the husband, and a son of the 
husband by a prior marriage. The property is corporate 
stock certificates showing both husband and wife as joint 
owners with survivorship. 

In considering this case, the Waco Court had the official 
opinions in all the previous cases before it, and it knew 
that the Texas Supreme Court had granted the application 
for review in Steffan vs Pollard. 

The Waco Court re-opened the question by ruling the 
survivorship agreement invalid as a violation of the com- 
munity property laws of Texas. It directed the transfer of 
a one-half interest in all certificates to the son. The Court 
concluded that the true rule had been set down in 1955 by 
the Dallas Court of Civil Appeals in its Reed decision. It 
reasoned that the Ricks case, involving as it did the unique 
situation of U.S. Savings Bonds made expressly payable to 
the survivor by a federal regulation, was actually not in- 
tended by the Texas Supreme Court to apply in any other 
situation such as in the general joint ownership agreements. 
Because Ricks vs Smith was inapplicable, the court con- 
cluded that the Dallas decision in Steffan vs Pollard was an 
erroneous one based on a misunderstanding of the Supreme 
Court’s Ricks decision. The Waco Court also observed 
that the Supreme Court had agreed to review the Steffan 
decision and concluded that this action further indicated 
that the Supreme Court itself felt that the Dallas Court 
had misconstrued its Ricks Decision. 

Whether this analysis by the Waco Court of Civil Appeals 
is correct or not cannot be known at the present, for this 
case, like Steffan vs Pollard, has also been accepted by 
the Texas Supreme Court for review. 

And there the situation stands today—Steffan vs Pollard 
indicates the joint tenancy with survivorship is a valid 
agreement in all respects; Hilley vs Hilley indicates the 
community property laws of Texas prohibit such survivor- 
ship agreement where community property is concerned. 
The issue is squarely presented as both decisions now await 
the ultimate review of the Supreme Court. 

It is beyond the scope of this report to analyze and dis- 
cuss the many statutes and legal principles that have been 
presented by the opposing parties in these cases, and the 
reader is cautioned lest he attempt a little armchair judicial 
guesswork on the basis of the few details presented herein. 
Rather it has been the purpose of this report to acquaint 
the businessmen of Texas with one of the most important 
current legal problems—one which will not make the head- 
lines of local newspapers, but one which may be of more 
intimate and direct concern than many of those that do. 
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NOVEMBER CONSTRUCTION 
PARALLELS LAST NOVEMBER 


By CHARLES O. BETTINGER 


Total construction in November in Texas amounted to 
$76,191,000, showing no appreciable change from the same 
period last year. The index of total construction activity 
stood at 200% of the 1947-49 average, a drop from the 
October figure of 241% 

On the brighter side, residential permits in November 
were only 8% below November 1959 as compared to the 
year-to-date average decrease of 21%. In the three-month 
period, September through November, the homebuilding 
situation had gotten progressively better as compared to 
last year. In September residential permits were down 
26% from September 1959; in October permits were down 
23% ; and, finally, the drop in November was only 8%. 
If this current trend continues, the gap could be closed in 
December. 

Nonresidential permits experienced an abnormal drop 
from October after seasonal adjustments were made but 
remained 22% above November of last year. The erratic 
nature of nonresidential activity has had unusual effect on 
the over-all construction picture this year since it accounted 
for nearly one-half of total authorized building. Normally 
the bulk of activity is found in the residential market, and 
the importance of nonresidential building is usually of 
minor significance. In 1960, however, a position of promi- 
nence was achieved as total construction dollar valuations 
were maintained almost solely through the support of build- 
ing in all nonresidential segments. 

Nonresidential construction in 1960 will approach the 
one-half billion dollar mark for the first time in Texas his- 
tory. Total construction permits passed the billion dollar 
mark for the second time in the first ten months of this 
year. All indications point to a modest decline in nonresi- 
dential activity in 1961 from its present lofty peak but to 
sustain a highly respectable volume in the on-coming year. 

Kennedy’s election promised assistance to the construc- 
tion industry in many areas. Some of the beginnings of 
these promises are now emerging. The results “and extent 
of his proposed programs will be determined by the suc- 
cess of the conservative coalition in Congress. Cabinet ap- 
pointments begin to formulate an outline that the adminis- 
tration is likely to follow. 

Priority will probably be given to the urban renewal 
plan and public housing. First, a long-term policy (ap- 
proximately ten years) is likely to be proposed for the 
federal government to support two-thirds of the locally 
sponsored programs in underdeveloped areas. Suggested 
federal funds to be set aside for this program would amount 
to over one-half billion dollars per year for the nation. 
Public housing plans are to be increased to include smaller 
projects that would fit congruently with existing neighbor- 
hood construction. Included in these projects are one- 
family housing units. In addition, extensive remodeling 
will be suggested on substandard units. 

Evidence is mounting from all areas that funds in the 
home loan market are rapidly increasing. Savings and loan 
institutions are currently faced with more of these growing 
funds that surpass the needs of the depressed home loan 
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As an example, a recent poll of members of the 
United States Savings and Loan League revealed over 20% 
of the membership was plagued with a surplus of funds as 


market. 


compared to 3 a year ago. This increase puts the institu- 
tions involved in a squeeze on profits between the prom- 
ised interest rate payable to depositors and the rates 
charged on loans. 

Increasing funds are quite likely to drop mortgage rates 
even further. More rate cutting would pose the largest prob- 
lem for savings institutions since World War II, with the 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF BUILDING AUTHORIZED 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau 
of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce 




















Jan-Nov Percent change 
Nov —_—_—- 
1960 1960 1959 Jan-Nov 1960 
= from 
Classification ~ (thousands of dollars) Jan-Nov 1959 

ALL PERMITS $76,191 $1,100,595 $1,167,126 — 6 

New construction . 68,999 985,080 1,047,182 — 6 
Residential (housekeeping) 36,576 528,865 669,975 — 21 

One-family dwellings 33,278 489,958 624,907 — 22 
Multiple-family 

dwellings 3,298 38,907 45,068 — 14 

Nonresidential buildings 32,423 456,214 377,207 + 21 

Nonhousekeeping 

buildings 

(residential) 775 22,784 17,411 + 81 
Amusement buildings 577 7,839 11,215 — 30 
Churches 2,132 38,179 31,265 + 22 
Factories and workshops 1,136 32,196 28,321 + 14 
Garages (commercial and 

private) 727 9,725 5,001 + 94 
Service stations 547 8,709 8,675 aid 
Institutional buildings 5,962 37,095 23,041 + 61 
Office-bank buildings 5,763 87,880 73,451 + 20 
Works and utilities : 349 15,875 11,895 + 33 
Educational buildings 7,555 87,114 67,041 + 30 
Stores and mercantile 

buildings 5,835 88,213 84,353 + 5 
Other buildings and 

structures 1,065 20,605 15,508 + 33 

Additions, alterations, and 
repairs 7,192 115,516 119,944 — 4 
METROPOLITAN vs. NON- 

METROPOLITAN} 

Total metropolitan 58,134 863,782 869,697 — 1 
Central cities 50,987 742,593 747,721 — 1 
Outside central cities 7,147 121,189 121,976 — 1 

Total nonmetropolitan 18,057 236,813 297,428 — 20 
10,000 to 50,000 

population 12,867 156,255 209,097 — 25 
Less than 10,000 
population 5,190 80,558 88,331 — 9 





+ As defined in 1950 census. 
** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


result of forcing a rate decrease on depositors. In view of 
recent actions by the Federal Reserve Board, it seems al- 
most imminent that additional funds will be funneled into 
the home loan market posing more problems for the lenders. 
The effect of the slump of the homebuilding industry is 
one that cannot be overlooked when glancing at the aggre- 
gate economic situation. A private study has estimated that 
for each housing unit built approximately five men are 
employed for one year. This average serves to illustrate the 
direct importance ‘of the influence of the housing industry. 
For example, in Texas the drop of more than 12,000 units 
built in the period January-November 1960 from January- 
November 1959 would mean the loss of 60,000 jobs for the 
period. The indirect effect of this sump may have been 
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the igniting torch to the current economic contraction in 
Texas and the United States. 

On the other hand, any sizable increase in home sales 
and construction would be an encouraging factor in initiat- 
ing a business upswing. As might be expected, home con- 
struction cycles have predominantly been contracyclical to 
the general business cycle. Therefore, it could be expected 
that a homebuilding pickup should precede a general eco- 
nomic recovery which is predicted for the latter half of 
1961, rather than concurrent with it as is sometimes 
thought. Such is the basis for the recent concern of govern- 
ment economists in Washington in attempting to find a so- 
lution to end the decline. Additional government incentives 
are in prospect. 

The “new approach” to home selling as described by the 


REVENUE RECEIPTS OF THE STATE COMPTROLLER 


Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 








September 1-November 30 








Percent 
Account 1960 1959 change 
TOTAL $ 249,636,114 $ 272,182,688 — 8 

Ad valorem, inheritance, and 

poll taxes 8,678,184 7,249,290 +20 
Natural and casinghead gas 

production taxes 13,858,759 11,566,372 +15 
Gas severance beneficiary tax 12,223 97,329 —87 
Crude oil production taxes 29,424,091 23,747,874 +24 
Other gross receipts and 

production taxes 6,708,156 6,269,610 +7 
Insurance companies and other 

occupation taxes 256,552 187,142 +387 
Motor fuel taxes (net) 46,877,847 47,234,042 —1 
Cigarette tax and licenses 22,910,316 18,611,055 +23 
Alcoholic beverage taxes and 

licenses .... 10,651,884 10,872,723 —2 
Automobile and other sales taxes 9,063,077 7,809,796 +24 
All licenses and fees 11,525,613 10,257,583 +12 
Franchise taxes : 1,641,654 12,653,254 —87 
Mineral leases, land sales, 

rentals, and bonuses 8,445,014 8,105,654 +11 
Oil and gas royalties 6,613,846 7,189,705 —8 
Interest earned 8,272,157 6,708,411 +23 
Unclassified receipts 3,288,795 3,534,413 —T7 
Other miscellaneous revenue 3,852,192 3,776,481 + 2 
Federal aid for highways 21,215,281 49,381,329 —57 
Federal aid for public welfare 30,251,660 30,577,141 —1 
Other federal aid 11,503,225 11,790,003 —2 
Donations and grants 85,588 68,481 +25 
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National Association of Home Builders is to sell the home, 
not as a necessity, but as a luxury. The “food, clothing, and 
shelter” attitude in selling a home is described as ineffec- 
tive in modern times and especially in the current period 
of weak demand. In an attempt to get the base of its 
problem of weak demand, the Housing Industry Council 
has anounced plans to invest $150,000 in basic “motivation 
research.” The idea behind this is to find the basic motives 
which might convert casual windowshoppers to buyers. 
The desired end is to discover the items and innovations 
that cause a person to become dissatisfied enough with 
his old house to buy a new one, and then to concentrate 
on these areas in advertising and promotion. 

Differences in age groups also reflect a need to readjust 
the marketing approach to one that will hit the most pro- 
spective buyers. A recent study has shown that a majority 
of the buyers of new homes are currently in the 30 to 44 
year-old age bracket. Due to the low birth rate of the 1930's, 
this age group is going to decline under the current figure. 
New markets must be found in 1961. Specifically, these 
markets will be found in the younger age groups. However. 
these age groups cannot afford even the medium-priced 
home in most instances and must fall into the low-cost, 
compact home market. As yet, this area is very promising 
since many builders are geared to the medium-priced 
home. On the other end are the older groups, which already 
are located in medium-priced homes and desire to trade up. 
However, they must be convinced that the luxury of a new 
home will be worth the new debt acquired. 

The idea of cost reductions is having an impact on West 
Texas where a total of 37 firms have discovered that ex- 
tensive savings in cost may be obtained through ready- 
built housing. This ready-built housing is not the prefab- 
ricated or component part type housing which exists in 
other parts of the country but a sturdy, solidly built house 
as large as three bedrooms needing only a foundation. The 
savings encountered by building all of the house in one 
location before moving to the final lot has been estimated 
by one builder as 30% of labor costs and 18% of material 
cost. In addition, some proclaim that a customer can order 
a house and it can be ready for delivery within a week’s 
notice. This type of housing, which has been shipped as far 
as 150 miles, is limited to terrain which is relatively flat to 
prevent stress and strain as the new construction is moved 
and put into place. It appears that builders in many other 
areas of Texas may employ these techniques. 
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NOVEMBER RETAIL SALES 
SHOW SLOW HOLIDAY START 


By IDA M. LAMBETH 


Texas retail sales rose 1% above October but fell short 
of November 1959 by 1%. January-November 1960 trailed 
behind January-November 1959 by 2%. 

Christmas buying got off to a slow start with the week 
after Thanksgiving lagging behind the corresponding week 
of a year ago. The outlook for the remainder of 1960 is 
good for some types of business, while others will do well 
to break even with 1959. “No recession, no big gains” is 
the prediction for 1961. 

November sales in Texas of durable goods lagged behind 
October by 3%. Sales volume bettered November 1959 by 
1%. The eleven-month period of 1960 fell short of sales for 
the like period of 1959 by 7%. 

Automotive stores, expected to register a seasonal decline 
of 1%, actually reported a decline of 4%. Sales bettered 
November of last year, when the steel strike was curtailing 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 
Nov Jan-Nov — 








1960 1960 Nov 1960 Nov 1960 Jan-Nov 1960 
——--——____-+-—— from from from 

Type of store (millions of dollars) Oct 1960 Nov 1959 Jan-Nov 1959 
TOTAL $1,207.9 $13,038.4 + 1 — il — 2 
Durable goods* 262.7 3,134.0 — 3 + 1 — 7 
Nondurable goods 945.2 9,904.4 + 3 — 1 — 1 





* Contains automotive stores, furniture stores, and lumber, building 
material, and hardware stores. 


production, by 10%. In the January-November comparison 
automotive stores’ 1960 sales trailed 1959 by 7%. Estimates 
now are that 6.7 million cars will be sold in 1960 and be- 
tween 6.7 and 7 million in 1961. In the record year of 1955, 
7.9 million new cars were sold. 

Furniture stores, seasonally expecting a sales drop of 1%, 
actually fell 2% short of October. This was 21% below last 
November. The January-November volume trailed the like 
1959 period by 5%. Sales of small appliances have been 
good all year, and the outlook for the remainder of this 
year and for 1961 is good. Small appliance sales are ex- 
pected to come within 2% of 1959, a boom period. Large 
appliance sales have had a poor year, as have furniture 
sales. Hopes are brighter for 1961 with the increased home 
construction forecast for the spring. 

Sales of lumber, building material, and hardware stores, 
seasonally expected to fall 9%, fell only 2% from October 
and 6% from last November. In the eleven months of 1960, 
sales lagged behind the like 1959 period by 13%. Nation- 
ally, construction rose 1% above October, and national 
construction for the year is expected to fall 2% below 
1959. A rise of 4% for national construction is expected for 
1961, which should bring a rise in sales to lumber, building 
material, and hardware stores. Construction is expected to 
rise slightly in housing, industrial plants, office buildings, 
and schools, but construction of stores, restaurants, and 
garages is expected to decline. 

Nondurable goods, including apparel, food, drug, gen- 
eral merchandise stores, eating and drinking places, gaso- 
line and service stations, and other retail stores, registered 
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a 3% gain over October. A sales loss of 1% was registered 
in both the November-to-November and the January-No- 
vember comparisons. 

Apparel stores, seasonally expected to drop 1% from 
October, reported a sales rise of 2%. November 1960 
lagged behind November 1959 by 9%, while the year-to- 
date comparison registered a 3% decline. The decline in 
textile production has cut shipments of goods, and orders 
have generally been below shipments since summer. Shoe 
output is expected to reach 610 million pairs, down from 
623 million in 1959. Credit buying of apparel has declined 
in some areas. Outlook is for record holiday buying and 
for 1961 to better 1960. 

Drug store volume, seasonally expected to drop 5%, fell 
4% from October. A rise of 1% was registered in the 
November-to-November comparison and 2% in the Jan- 

POSTAL RECEIPTS 








Percent change 








Oct 15- Oct 15- 
Nov 11, 1960 Nov 11, 1960 
from from 
’ Oct 15- Sept 17- Oct 17- 
City Nov 11,1960 Oct 14, 1960 Nov 18, 1959 

Borger . és $16,072 —14 + 15 
Brownfield se 10,370 — 19 + 1 
Cameron 4,071 — 28 — 3 
Childress 4,722 — 7 — 6 
Clute units 1,599 — $1 — 1 
Coleman 4,427 — 48 — 21 
Crystal City 2,912 — 29 + 32 
Cuero 4,703 — 16 + 4 
Eagle Pass 5,937 — 22 — 6 
El Campo 8,507 — 25 — 8 
Gainesville 14,305 + 12 + 10 
Gatesville 2,961 — 37 — 13 
Graham 8,254 — 2 + @ 
Granbury 8,402 — 44 — 43 
Groves 4,368 — 8 5 
Hale Center ra 1,656 — 15 — 24 
Hillsboro 5,700 —17 — 8 
Huntsville 10,947 + 6 — 25 
Hurst 4,966 — 13 + 6 
Kenedy .... 3,686 — 19 + 2 
Kermit 6,852 — 7 + § 
Kerrville : 11,577 — 8 + 18 
Kingsville 12,178 — 22 + 1 
Kirbyville j 2,190 — 39 — 88 
LaGrange 5,150 + 18 + 26 
Lake Jackson 4,695 + 1 + 61 
Levelland 7,632 — 21 — 8 
Littlefield 7,100 + 6 — 4 
McCamey 7,179 + 12 +132 
Marlin 6,223 — 20 + 22 
Navasota 4,789 — 14 + 42 
Pecos 11,516 — 27 — 16 
Pittsburg f 3,126 + 4 + 6 
Port Isabel es 1,721 — 30 + 20 
Sinton ; 6,747 + 8 — 19 
Taft 2,449 — 27 — 4 
Terrell : 7,178 — 20 + 4 
Yoakum ne a 10,601 + 2 > 2 





uary-November comparison. Outlook for drug store sales is 
optimistic. 

General merchandise sales, including country general 
stores, department stores, variety and dry goods stores, ex- 
pected to show a seasonal rise of 2%, actually registered a 
drop of 4% from October. In the November-to-November 
comparison a 10% drop was reported. A loss of 4% was 
recorded for the January-November comparison. The slow 
start of Christmas buying was particularly noticeable in 
this area of retail trade, since department store sales repre- 
sent a cross section of most consumer goods. Hope is still 
high that the holiday trade will bring 1960 sales on a par 
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RETAIL SALES TRENDS BY KINDS OF BUSINESS 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 





Normal 

seasonal* Actual 
Number of “— 
reporting Nov Nov 1960 Nov 1960 Jan-Nov 1960 








establish- from from from from 
Kind of business ments Oct Oct 1960 Nov 1959 Jan-Nov 1959 
DURABLE GOODS 
Automotive storest.. 268 — 1 — 4 + 10 — 7 


Furniture and 

household appli- 

ance storesf ......... 150 — 1 — 2 — 21 — 6 
Lumber, building 

material, and 

hardware stores... 323 — 9 — 2 — 6 — 13 
NONDURABLE GOODS 


Apparel stores 217 — 1 + 2 — 9 — 8 
Drug stores _........... 188 — 65 — 4 + 1 Se 
Eating and 

drinking places 86 — 6 — 8 — 1 — 2 
Food stores ............. 394 — 38 + 3 + 8 + ji 
Gasoline and 

service stations 140 — 1 © 4 — 6 ee 
General merchandise 

an 1 + 2 — 4 — 10 — 4 
Other retail storest.. 239 + 1 + 65 — 4 — 2 





* Average seasonal change from preceding month to current month. 
+ Includes kinds of business other than classification listed. 


with 1959. The outlook for 1961 is that sales will remain 
steady or rise slightly in the first half of the year, with 
more gain in the second half. 

Eating and drinking places, expecting a seasonal decline 
of 6%, actually fell 8% from October, 1% from last No- 
vember, and 2% from January-November of last year. The 
outlook for 1961 is that there will be a decline of construc- 
tion of new restaurants, and sales volume will remain even 
with or slightly below 1960. 

Food stores’ sales, expected to decline 3%, rose 2% 
from October, 3% from November 1959, and 1% from 
January-November 1959. Continued growth is expected 
during 1961. 

Gasoline and service stations, expected to register a sea- 
sonal drop of 1%, actually registered a 1% rise. November 
1960, when compared with sales of gasoline and service 
stations in 1959, showed a drop of 5%. The January- 
November figure was 2% above the total for the same 
eleven months in 1959. 

Other retail stores, including florists, jewelry stores, 
liquor stores, and office, store, and school supply dealers, 
registered a 5% gain over October sales volume while a 
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CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 








Ratio of Ratio of 
credit sales collections to 
to net sales* outstandingst 








Number of 
reporting Nov Nov Nov Nov 
Classification stores 1960 1959 1960 1959 
ALL STORES .... ; 37 65.7 65.4 35.4 36.4 
BY CITIES 
Austin 4 66.3 60.7 43.5 41.3 
Cleburne 3 40.9 43.2 44.6 43.5 
Dallas _... 3 70.0 70.9 45.5 45.9 | 
Waco 2 3 63.0 63.3 45.2 46.7 
BY TYPE OF STORE 
Department stores 
(over $1 million) -... 8 63.9 63.4 31.4 32.9 
Department stores 
(under $1 million) . 15 47.5 46.7 39.7 40.9 
Dry goods and apparel 
stores papas 3 75.1 76.4 53.7 53.4 
Women’s specialty shops ; 5 73.0 73.8 40.8 41.1 
Men’s clothing stores _.. 6 71.1 68.0 89.5 38.3 
BY VOLUME OF NET SALES 
$1,500,000 and over ........... 10 67.3 67.4 34.5 35.8 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 lass 10 61.5 58.7 42.1 41.1 
$250,000 to $500,000 ... 8 49.9 47.4 39.6 39.0 
Less than $250,000 _.... : 9 44.9 42.9 37.2 36.9 





* Credit sales divided by net sales. 

+ Collections during the month as a percent of accounts unpaid on the 
first of the month. 

% rise was seasonally expected. In the November-to-No- 
vember comparison a 4% decline was experienced, and 
the January-November comparison showed a loss of 2%. 
Florists had a good showing with a gain over both October 
and January-November of last year (+9% and +3%, re- 
spectively). This is the only type of store in this category 
that registered a gain over the eleven-month period of 
1959. Sales did trail November 1959 by 3%, however. 
Jewelry stores registered healthy holiday trade with a 
30% gain over October. Sales trailed November 1959 by 
13% and January-November 1959 by 8%. Liquor sales, 
high on Christmas gift lists, registered a 3% gain over 
October. Here, too, sales trailed November 1959 (—6%) 
and January-November 1959 (—11%). Office, store, and 
school supply dealers registered sales 4% below October, 
equal to last November and 2% below January-November 
of last year. 

November sales volume in Texas department and apparel 
stores was virtually unchanged from October. Sales fell 
short of November 1959 by 10% and by 4% from Jan- 
uary-November 1959. When the Christmas buying is in- 
cluded in the year’s sales, sales are expected at least to 
equal 1959. Merchants have geared advertising budgets 
and sales forces for record Christmas sales. More services 
as well as longer shopping hours are being offered in order 
to help increase holiday spending. 


Texas Industrial Production 
Nondurable Manufactures 
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Local Business Conditions 


As a reader’s guide to better utility of retail sales data, an average percent change from the preceding month has been 
computed for each month of the year. This percent change is marked with a dagger (+) following that figure. The next 
percent change represents the actual change from the preceding month. A large variation in the normal seasonal from the 
actual figure represents an abnormal month. The third and final percent change is the percent change from the identical 
period the preceding year showing the change between the two years. Postal receipt information which is marked by an 
asterisk (*) indicates cash receipts received “during the four-week postal accounting period ending November 11, 1960, 
and the percent changes from the preceding pe riod and the comparable period in the previous year. “Changes less than one- 
half of one percent are marked with a double asterisk (**). Houston and Waco retail sales information are reported in 
cooperation with the University of Houston Center for Research in Business and Economics and Baylor Bureau of Business 
Research, respectively. End-of-month deposits as reported represent money on deposit in individual demand deposit 
accounts on the last day of the month. All population figures are final 1960 census data. Figures under Texarkana with 
the following symbol (§) are for Texarkana, Texas, only. 









































Percent change Percent change 
Nov 1960 Nov — - Nov 1960 ag ga 
Nov from fro ov from 
City and item 1960 Oct 1960 Nov 1959 City and item 1960 Oct 1960 Siew °T959 
ABILENE (pop. 90,368) ARLINGTON (pop. 44,775) 
Retail sales — lft + 10 — 6 Retail sales 
Apparel stores — if — 10 — 6 Lumber, building material, 
Automotive stores — If + 23 — 9 and hardware stores — 9+ = tig 
Drug stores — 65f — 4 + 10 Postal receipts* $ 37,274 — 1 + 7 
Furniture and household Building permits, less federal contracts $ 659,159 — 55 + 74 
appliance stores " 1+ s 25 — 18 Employment (area) , 211,200 + + 2 
General merchandise stores + 2t ae — 9% Manufacturing employment (area) 53,500 — 3 — 1 
Lumber, building material, Percent unemployed (area) : 5.3 + 20 a. ae 
and hardware stores — go + 15 + 7 
Postal receipts* $ 98,216 — 8 - 6 AUSTIN 1 
AU I op. 186,545 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,498,782 = 48 e 18 atatl cbtne (p P ? ) ae Bat, ae 
Bank debits (thousands) : $ 105,317 + 8 Annarel stones ae an wa 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢t..$ 64,246 ne: as 1 aire t ie etnies a" et oie 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 19.0 + he + § Shereibteine and Gaanedinld 
Employment (area) 31,600 Ps — 4 appliance stores ae ae an 
Manufacturing employment (area) 3,260 1 — 4 Lumber, building material, 
Percent unemployed (area) 5.8 + 2 + 29 geal Rasiiaeane iatiias 2s. ge + 6 ae 
PR 4 gs I For Postal receipts* $ 366,725 — 6 + 13 
ALICE (pop. 20,861) Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,594,673 — 15 2 
Retail sales : Bank debits (thousands) owe. 205,908 +e + 1 
Lumber, building material, End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢...$ 142,986 a 
and ee stores et ar ‘oui “ Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.4 — 1 + 8 
Postal receipts $ 14,663 — iz a Employment (area) . . 75,700 * + 3 
Building permits less federal contracts $ 135,056 — ill +145 Manufacturing employment (area) 5.980 Soe eee 
Fe ot Pe eae rr Percent unemployed (area) 4.2 + 17 + 35 
ALPINE (pop. 4,740) 
Postal receipts* $ 8,784 — 25 — 6 - 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 0 ad —100 BAY CITY (pop. 11,656) 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,659 eee | + 2 pv sill ; , rare % 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t.$ 3,867 — 1 ae cass eve stores ae : 43 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.2 — 15 + 6 rug stores | ey zea glk eee: 
Postal receipts* . $ 9,492 — 36 — 1 
Bank debi thous : —- 
AMARILLO (pop. 137,969) ay ane ge erg aa A 
Detail antes = ae + 2 ee nd-of-mon eposits (thousands) f¢....$ 21,098 
Apparel stores =. ge — = Annual rate of deposit turnover... 7.8 — 16 + 8 
Automotive stores — If — 12 + 21 
Eating and drinking places — 67 — 5 — 6 BE AUMONT cone. 119, 17 
Furniture and household Retail sales — if — 17 — 12 
appliance stores lj + 21 ad Apparel stores — if + 2 — 7 
Postal receipts* $ 276,516 + 31 + 49 Automotive stores — If — 21 — 16 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,784,530 — 18 — 8 Eating and drinking places — 6f — 10 — 9 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 225,255 se — 8 Furniture and household 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){..$ 117,898 + 1 — 1 appliance stores ; — If + 9 — 24 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 23.0 — 2 — 3 Gasoline and service stations — it — 2 — 8 
Employment (area) 54,000 se + 3 Lumber, building material, 
Manufacturing employment (area) 6,020 +s + 2 and hardware stores — ogo — 14 + 16 
Percent unemployed (area) 4.3 + 28 + 26 Postal receipts* - : $ 105,912 — 10 — 4 
Building permits, less federal contonetn $ 1,932,902 + 8 + 89 
ANDREWS (pop. 11 oS) Bank debits (thousands) $ 162,704 + 38 +10 
Postal receipts* 6,323 — 27 — 14 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 107,196 + 8 — 4 
Building permits, less Selevel contracts : 88,152 + 54 — 66 Annual rate of deposit turnover ‘ 19.0 — 2 + 12 
Bank debits (thousands) .- $ 5,898 oe Employment (area) 106,100 + 1 oe 
End-of-month deposits eetenennindad ? $ 9,521 + 2 Manufacturing employment (area) 33,700 + 2 + 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.9 — 14 Percent employed (area) 6.6 + 5 — 20 
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Nov 1960 Nov 1960 Nov 1960 Nov 1960 
Nov from fro Nov from 
City and item 1960 Oct 1960 Nov: 1959 City and item 1960 Oct 1960 wie’ 1959 
BAYTOWN (pop. 28,159) CALDWELL (pop. 2,204) 
Postal receipts* 24,277 — 2 ae Postal receipts* $ 2,179 — 19 1 
Building permits, less federal contracts : 178,788 — 57 + 35 Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,296 ea a og 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 19,781 ea ae cam End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢....$ 4,095 + —12 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) f....$ 21,023 "F — 8 Annual rate of deposit turnover : 6.7 — 12 + 14 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.3 os — 1 ai elt ese cts ag ee tars = 
Employment (area) 508,500 + I + «¢ 
Manufacturing employment (area) 93,875 — 1 se CISCO (pop. 4 ,499) 
Percent unemployed (area) 4.7 + 4 + 4 Postal receipts* 3 8,896 — 28 — § 
——$$_—__—_— Bank debits (Uhensands) $ 3,189 — 18 + 5 
BEEVILLE (pop. 13,811) previa icone deposits (thousands) t. $ 4,029 + 4 — 4 
Retail sales nnual rate of sass turnover 9.7 — 16 + 9 
Lumber, building material, pergiags ions li Real aa ‘ - " 
and hardware stores ; — + 16 — 11 
Postal receipts* _.. ; i $ 10,678 — 6 + 7 CLEBURNE sonic’ 15 »381) 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 34,695 + 74 + 17 
a Apparel stores — it — 7 == 9 
Bank debits (thousands) ° $ 9,314 — 6 + 3 Pastel saesteie? 3 12.984 a," an 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 18,199 + 8 — 6 ° ; 4 
A 1 td it 8.6 1 ao Bank debits (thousands) 3 10,218 — 1 
nnual Tate of deposit turnover..... : ae End-of-month deposits (thousands) t..$ 11,450 — 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ; 10.7 — 2 
BIG SPRING (pop. 31,230) 
Postal receipts* . 30,173 + 9 + 36 
Building permits, less federal contracts ; 164,886 +. 48 + 34 COPPERAS COVE (pop. 4 »967 ) 
Bank debits (thousands) .... me $ 42,162 + 6 + 1 Postal receipts* - 1,915 — 23 ee 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 28,135 + 2 — 8 Building permits, lees tele coutracts : 73,800 + 36 — 65 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.2 — 1 + 3 Bank debits (thousands) ....... $ 690 — 4 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 830 + 29 
BRADY (pop. 5 »338) Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.3 — 14 
Postal receipts* - $ 4,439 — 6 + 10 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 45,200 +761 aoe 
Bank debits (thousands) ........ $ we —s +3 CORPUS CHRISTI tied 167 — 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢.$ 6,989 — 1 — 4 Retail sales .......... ~~ i, eae. 
Annual rate of deposit turnover......... 1.8 — 8 + 20 Apparel stores = it + maar 
Automotive stores — lt se — 3 
Lumber, building material, 
BRENHAM (pop. 7 140) | and hardware stores — Fr +17 == 2 
Postal receipts* _.. 7,781 — 2 + 17 z 
Postal receipts* $ 160,260 — 6 + 6 
Building permits, less federal contracts ; 26,385 — 62 — 57 inci i ms 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 881,075 + 31 — 3 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,481 — 23 — 3 
End-of. th d te (th a 3 12 611 9 1 Bank debits (thousands) -... $ 189,095 + & + § 
pace oer cath ommnnen) fe ee ee End-of-month deposits (thousands)+.$ 107,621 — 1 — 1 
Re cee Ue. Seen ERO Nee == ; fz Ts Annual rate of deposit turnover 20.9 + 8 + 9 
Employment (area) 64,100 ss se 
BROWNSVILLE (pop. 47 nn Manufacturing sineleoniens (area) 8,520 ** + 8 
Retail sales _.. lj + 5 + 10 Percent unemployed (area) _. 6.8 + 17 + 17 
Automotive stores — lf + 9 + 23 - $$. 
Food stores — 38f — 10 — 11 
Lumber, building material, CORSICANA (pop. 20 nes 
and hardware stores — oof + 7 + 81 Postal receipts* a 80,734 + § — 21 
Postal receipts* $ 27,597 — 18 — 2 Building permits, less federal contracts ; 13,002 — 87 — 90 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 176,379 — 4 — 7 Bank debits (thousands) $ 15,981 — 18 — 8 
Bank debits (thousands) : $ 34,219 — + 22 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t..$ 19,662 — 1 — 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢.$ 21,055 ** + 3 Annual rate cf deposit turnover 9.7 — 20 — 6 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 19.5 — 5 + 18 ern — 
DALLAS op. 679,684 
BROWNWOOD (pop. 16 5,974) nila di Bet ge a oe das 
Retail sales ....... — lt — 8 + 10 ; he te 
- 1 1 2 % * Apparel stores ; . — ili + — 8 
ppare stores h hol aii _ Automotive stores + %t bd + 27 
ppc and household 1 3 2 Eating and drinking places ; — 15¢ — 13 oe 
Speneee stores eS ae - ay Florists .......... +e =e = 5 
Postal receipts* _.. : Rg 17,908 — 24 — 14 a 
Food stores .. + If + 4 + 6 
Building permits, less dedeved contracts $ 85,795 — 86 — 73 SRIF 
Furniture and household 
Bank debits (thousands) —......................$ 18,889 +. 2 + 10 ileiibiaieas ‘iii chek a “— 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) f....$ 12,860 — 1 — 4 ‘Siieiien einads ; ; 5 ra 
oe " ae ren 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... ; 12.9 + 13 Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores — 14¢ — 9 — 9 
BRYAN sitet 27 an Office, store, and school supply dealers — 1 + 12 
Retail sales _..... — lf — 9 — 4 Postal receipts* _........ sesessscenee- 2,296,811 — 8 7 Ae 
Apparel stores .......... — lt — 4 — $1 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 9,491,224 — 10 — 6 
Food stores : — 8 — 9 — 65 Bank debits (thousands) ate ...$ 2,863,600 + 6 + 7 
Office, store, and shad supply dealers — oof — 16 — 9 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft .$ 1,156,563 — 1 + 2 
Postal receipts* $ 24,198 + 12 + 16 Annual rate of deposit turnover 29.6 + 6 + °5 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 152,910 — 24 — 34 Employment (area) - ee 437,300 se — 1 
Bank debits (thousands) = 28,215 : : Manufacturing employment (area) 93,600 ** ** 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) f....$ 16,286 Hae as Percent employed (area) 4.5 + 25 + 22 
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Nov 1960 Nov 1960 Nov 1960 Nov 1960 
Nov from from Nov from rom 
City and item 1960 Oct 1960 Nov 1959 City and item 1960 Oct 1960 Nov 1959 

DEL RIO (pop. 18,612) FORT WORTH (pop. 356,268) 

Retail eales Retail sales oe + I 
Automotive stores — it — 1 + 17 Apparel stores ... ae rt = + =o 
Lumber, building material, Automotive stores : + 6f — 8 + 23 

and hardware stores 9+ + 14 — 26 Drug stores — sr = os + 4 

Postal receipts* g 11,664 ig + 42 Eating and drinking places — 8st — 4 + 4 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 52,288 — 49 es Food stores we ot +s 

Bank debits (thousands) $  —- 9,452 + 6 =| Furniture and household 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t.$ 12,750 — 4 ve appliance stores =< + Ss — 18 

Annual rate of vinineones turnover 8.9 + os Gasoline and service stations — ae ae — 12 

eee wi Ae ee SD EE General merchandise stores + 14¢ + 7 — il 
Lumber, building material, 

DENISON (pop. yA At f 48) and hardware stores — 147 — 4 — 8 

Retail saies Postal receipts* -... $ 767,482 + 10 + 4 
Automotive stores — if + 28 + 27 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,813,603 + 18 — 88 

Postal receipts* $ 17,658 ike | Bank debits (thousands) =aar $ 737,730 — 2 + 1 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 241,156 + 2 + 85 End-of-month deposits (thousands)}...$ 383,066 sea + 1 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 16,602 | 4+ 3g Annual rate of deposit turnover 22.9 — 6 — 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) +..$ 14,581 + 1 ee Employment (area) 211,200 sx + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.7 — 7 + 4 Manufacturing employment (area) 53,500 — =— 4 

eee Percent unemployed (area) 5.3 + 20 + 15 

eee: Sane Serree? FREDERICKSBURG (pop. 4,629) 

a Retail sales ee + 4 
Drug mtores — of + 3 ya I I ii caececceetnc a i ~+ I + 6 

Postal receipts* _. 2 31,644 — 21 + 6 Postel sencieee” 3 4.872 +: 2 a 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 398,650 + 18 — 66 Buildi * Gee / 

2 . uilding permits, less federal contracts $ 60,870 + 33 + 36 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 18,406 — 8 + 9 awk Auta (iGosenta $ 6.980 a 9 sig 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ .$ 19,990 + 4 + 9 Dadesessath Genes (thousands)? $ 7.985 isan Sen 

Annual rate of depasit, turnover oon ° + 8 Annual rate of deposit turnover -_.... 10.4 + 2 + 32 

Employment (area) 437,300 oe — 1 is 
Manufacturing employment (area) 93,600 oe ee 

Percent employed (area) 4.5 + 25 + 22 GALVESTON sil 67 cud 

oo ce lian Pia gE Retail sales i — lt + 4 oan 3 
NT € Apparel stores ‘ in : — it — il — 7 

DONNA (pop. 7,522) Automotive stores — it + 16 + 35 

Postal receipts* $ 3,187 —17 Sica ini —. ¥t es ig 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 32,250 + 70 + 20 Lumber, building inn. 

Bank debits (thousands) z 2,228 + 1 + 3 naa hatdware atores ; — $f me ala 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 2,803 — 2 — 1 Postal receipts* $ 85,952 aa am 

Annual rate of deposit turnover = os + 5 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 382,765 +157 +887 

oe a cee Se ee ay Bank debits (thousands) -_.. : z 86,241 — 9 — 6 

End-of-month deposits (chomnenday? Py 58,4038 — 8 — 8 

EDINBURG ioe 18, 706) Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.4 — 8 os 

Retail sales Employment (area) 52,800 + 1 + 7 
Automotive stores : iba + 1 sca Manufacturing employment (area) 10,710 +s + s 

Postal receipts* $ 9,149 — + 14 Percent employed (area) 5.7 — 5 —14 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 93,590 + 25 + 16 oe 

Bank debits (thousands) —_....... $ 14,446 + 14 + 11 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢....$ 9,247 — 1 — 9 GARLAND (pop. 38,501) 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.7 + 6 + 15 Pusiel weenie? $ 26,809 eps | — 

rare irae Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,403,151 +123 + 49 
Bank debits (thousands) -........ $ 21,356 — 9 + 32 

EDNA (pop. 5,038) End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 14,566 + 5 + 7 

Retail sales Annual rate of deposit turnover . 18.0 — 7% — 2 
Food stores : — 8t 8 2 Employment (area) .......... 437,300 ** — 2 

Postal receipts* $ 4,716 — 2 + 30 Manufacturing employment (area) 98,600 hd +e 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 11,225 — 64 — 84 Percent employed (area) .... 4.5 + 25 + 22 

EL PASO (pop. 276,687) GIDDINGS (pop. 2,821) 

Retail sales _..... — if — 6 — 6 Postal receipts* __.... = 8,494 + 27 + 30 
Automotive stores — it — 7 + 17 Building permits, less foterel contracts a 17,800 + 16 +215 
General merchandise stores + &f — il — 9 Bank debits (thousands) - $ 2,559 — 2 + 11 
Lumber, building material, End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 3,805 se — 4 

and hardware stores ‘ ; — of — 4 — 9 Annual rate of deposit turnover ~.......... 8.1 — 2 + 16 

Postal receipts* $ 275,262 — 6 se 

Building permits, less federal omteente $ 5,077,272 + 70 + 1 

Bank debits (thousands) s .$ 354,966 + 6 — 4 GILMER (pop. 4,312) 

End-of-month deposits thenmaded$ $ 169,727 se + 1 Retail sales 

Annual rate of deposits turnover - 25.1 + 4 — 5 Lumber, building material, 

Employment (area) . 91,900 se + 6 and hardware stores ... . — 9ft — 6 + 47 
Manufacturing employment (area) 14,030 — 2 + 10 Postal receipts* $ 6,691 — 21 + 9 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.7 + 9 + 12 + 17 — 30 


Building permits, less federal contracts $ 7,000 
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Nov 1960 Nov — Nov 1960 Nov — 
Nov from fro Nov from fro 
City and item 1960 Oct 1960 Nov! 1959 City and item 1960 Oct 1960 Nov 1959 
GLADEWATER (pop. 5,742) HOUSTON nay 938,219) 
Postal receipts* _......... aan 4,718 — 27 — 6 Retail sales] - — 2 — 2 — 
Building permits, ae federal contracts $ 81,900 +101 +871 Apparel stores] > BF + 6 — 
Bank debits (thousands) ......... $ 8,200 — 8 — 8 Automotive stores] re | ae HE + 10 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 4,744 — 6 + 6 Eating and drinking places] — 38t — 10 — 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover : 1.9 ean = % Food stores{ — 2t + 2 + 8 
Employment (area) .......... 28,550 se ee Furniture and household 
Manufacturing employment (area) 5,300 — 1 + 6 appliance stores] — 2t — 11 — 23 
Percent unemployed (area) 5.0 + 2 + 89 Gasoline and service stations] ost + 22 + 12 
sininewioninieenionsiceansiamntonsniets General merchandise stores] + if — 7 —17 
Liquor stores] : e+ + 1 oe 
GOLDTHWAITE (pop. 1,383) Lumber, building material, 
Postal receipts® ....... 2 $ 2,022 — 27 + 89 and hardware stores{ —SeEt ie = 8 
Bank debits (thousands) ........ $ 2,946 — 2 + 6 Other retail stores] ........ 1 el ge — 4 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)}..$ 8,585 + 1 — 2 Postal receipts® .... $1,599,528 ee + 9 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.1 ae 8 + 10 Building permits, less federal contracts $14,356,023 — 61 = a 
Bank debits (thousands) -_... $ 2,510,670 + 1 + 4 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 1,325,945 + 4 + §& 
GRAND PRAIRIE (pop. 30 ,386) Annual rate of deposit turnover 23.2 — 1 1 
Postal receipts* nat a 21,184 af il = Employment (area) .... 508,500 + 1 + 4 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 253,470 + 65 — 47 Manufacturing employment (area) 93,875 =e + 1 
Bank debits (thousands) ........ at 2a owed aes Percent unemployed (area) 4.7 es igi 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft ..$ 12,138 ee denne = ee 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 13.0 — 8 ae 
Employment (area) ............ . 487,300 o* — 1 IRVING (pop. 45,985) 
Manufacturing umelegenes (anea) ’ 93,600 ee es Postal veceipte® _................... $ 20,890 — 7 an 
Percent employed (area) .... 4.5 + 25 + 22 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 919,738 — 48 + 16 
Employment (area) -. 437,300 ee — 1 
Manufacturing employment (area) 93,600 ss oe 
GREENVILLE (pop. | 19 rer Percent employed (area) .... 4.5 + 25 + 22 
Retail sales ..........-............ — If — + 1 
Apparel stores 222.0222... eee ‘ — lf — 21 — 21 4 
Automotive stores ...... ‘ — lt a + ll JACKSONVILLE (pop. 9,590) 
Drug stores .......... : ere ee nee Postal receipts* ... 3% 17,947 + 8 + iT 
Lumber, building aatertal, Building permits, less federal contracts $ 382,700 — 8 +741 
and hardware stores ......... : — ot — — Bank debits (thousands) .... $ 9,301 — 18 — 2 
Postal receipts* - _$ 22,914 ie ey. End-of-month deposits (thousands) t ..$ 8,558 se — 4 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 147,087 +217 — 20 Annual rate of deposit turnover .. 13.1 a + 2 
Bank debits (thousands) ........................ $ 16,162 — 13 — 4 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 15,788 — 2 — 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover . oe 12,1 — 12 + 1 JASPER (pop. 4 889) 
Retail sales ......... — lft + 4 + 2 
Automotive stores — lt — il ee 
HARLINGEN (pop. Al wand Postal receipts* ........ , a +8 = 
Retail sales ............ oa ae ae, Bank debits (thousands) , $ 7,450 — 22 + 18 
Automotive tno gah a = cee ee End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢....$ 8,531 + 1 + 4 
Furniture and household Annual rate of deposit turnover ; 10.5 — 20 a8 
appliance stores ......... — lft + 33 — 18 ii 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores - ecwite — of ~ 4 — 8 KILGORE (pop. 10 092) 
Postal receipts® - $ $8,296 + 4 sacha Postal receipts* —............. “a $ 12,441 —114 + 6 
Building permits, ‘les federal contracts $ 417,450 + 49 + 68 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 16,650 oat. meno 
Bank debits (thousands) ........ $ 38,273 am “§ + 56 Bank debits (thousands) ve wie 11,598 — 12 — 17 
End-of-month deposits (teenenndn) $ $ 26,293 — 6 — 4 End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ $ 18,870 — 2 — 10 
Annual rate of deposit turnover an 16.9 + 2 + 8 Annual rate of deposit turnover ......... 9.9 — 12 — 7 
Employment (area) san , 28,550 se + 1 
Manufacturing employment (area) 5,300 — 1 + 6 
HENDERSON Sil 9 7 Percent unemployed (area) ....... 5.0 + 2 + 39 
Retail sales _............ aes — it + 15 + 14 
Apparel stores ..... De — 1 — 8 — 2 
Food ac a : +11 + 20 KILLEEN (pop. 23,377) 
Postal receipts* _... ; $ 9,475 — 19 — 2 Postal receipts* —....... 25,949 + 8 + 14 
Building permits, leas federal contracts $ 126,800 +242 +287 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 194,021 + 99 — 61 
Bank debits (thousands) .........................$ 7,169 — 9 —11 Bank debits (thousands) ... $ 9,162 —114 +) 3 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 15,637 — 4 — 2 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 7,792 oe + 10 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ........... 5.4 — 9 — 10 Annual rate of deposit turnover —.......... 14,1 — 9 — 8 
HEREFORD (pop. 7 ened LA FERIA (pop. 3,047) 
I I ae csc ceeccrssence 7,780 — 16 + 12 Postal receipts* —......... $ 1,953 — 29 + 3 
Building permits, less federal contracts ; 175,100 +232 +252 Building permits, less federal ¢ ‘eontraste g 2,930 + 25 — 59 
Bank debits (thousands) —............... 7 16,170 + 14 + 1 Bank debits (thousands) ... , 3 1,251 — 9 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 11,329 + 2 — 6 End-of-month deposits (thousands) {t.$ 1,404 — 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover nia 17.8 + 11 + 7 Annual rate of deposit turnover _.. 10.6 — 8 
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Nov. 1960 Nov 1960 
Oct 1960 Nov “1959 








Percent change 


Nov 


City and item 1960 


"Nov 1960 _ Novi 1960 


from 


Oct 1960 Nor 1959 





Nov 
City and item 1960 
LA MARQUE eanii 969) 
Postal receipts* 6,274 
Building permits, less federal contracts ; 5,100 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,374 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ _$ 5,087 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.3 
Employment (area) 52,800 
Manufacturing employment (area) 10,710 
a’ 


Percent employed (area) 5.7 


LAMESA (pop. 12,438) 


Retail sales — if 


Automotive stores lj 

Drug stores — 5b 
Postal receipts* $ 16,470 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 114,400 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 39,282 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 20,217 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 24.4 





LAMPASAS (pop. 5,061) 














Postal receipts* $ 5,526 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 24,000 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,101 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 5,876 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.2 
LAREDO (pop. 60,678) 
Postal receipts* $ 81,652 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 114,350 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 26,021 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.$ 21,542 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.5 
LLANO eee 2,656) 
Postal receipts* $ 2,264 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 6,000 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,481 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢...$ 4,168 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.1 
LOCKHART (pop. 6,084) 
Retail sales 

Apparel stores — Tt 

Food stores — sf 
Postal receipts* $ 8,035 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 15,986 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 4,424 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 5,321 
Annual rate of re turnover 9.8 
LONGVIEW (pop. 40,050) 
Retail sales 

Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores — ot 

Postal receipts* 2 41,223 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 587,149 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 42,239 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t ..$ 35,953 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.8 
Employment (area) 28,550 

Manufacturing employment (area) 5,300 
Percent nent (area) 5.0 
LOS FRESNOS (pop. 1 aridd 
Postal receipts* »282 
Building permits, less federal contracts ; 9,500 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 1,005 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢...$ 1,420 


Annual rate of deposit turnover A 8.6 
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LOWER RIO GRANDE VALLEY (pop. 352,086) 


(Cameron, Willacy, and Hidalgo Counties) 




















Retail sales — It — 1 — 1 
Apparel stores — lf + 15 + 7 
Automotive stores — if — 5 + 5 
Drug stores — 657 + 6 — 3 
Food stores — 37 — 6 — 6 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — It + 25 — 22 
General merchandise stores > 2 — 15 — 6 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores - 9+ + 3 7 2 
Office, store, and 

school supply dealers 8 — 10 

Postal receipts* $ — 10 — 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ + 23 — 6 

Bank debits (thousands) $ — 4 + 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t .. $ — 2 — 65 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.6 2 + 2 

LUBBOCK (pop. 128,691) 

Retail sales 
Automotive stores — lt t 6 + 7 

Postal receipts* $ 148,681 — 15 — 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,525,114 + 49 — il 

Bank debits (thousands) ‘ $ 244,847 + 18 — 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢t .$ 115,928 + il — 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 26.5 + 14 _ 

Employment (area) 54,500 oe ~ | 
Manufacturing employment (area) 5,570 + i ee 

Percent unemployed (area) .- 3.4 - 8 + 31 

LUFKIN (pop. 17 641) 

Retail sales — lf + 1l + 7 
Automotive stores — lt — 31 — 33 

Postal receipts* $ 877 + 4 + 20 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 34,600 — 63 — 67 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 21,755 — 8 — 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 25,668 + 6 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.4 9 — 3 

McALLEN (pop. 32,728) _ 

Retail sales — if — 5 — 8 
Apparel stores — lf + 20 + 6 
Automotive stores — If — 13 + 9 

Postal receipts* $ 24,893 — 12 — 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 193,600 + 3 — 61 

Bank debits (thousands ) $ 24,182 — 3 + @ 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t..$ 18,318 es — 9 

Annual rate of vena turnover 15.9 — 2 + 16 

MeKINNEY (pop. 13 763) 

Postal receipts* x 9,178 — 15 + » 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 96,315 + 8 — 75 

Bank debits (thousands) : : $ 10,128 — 17 + 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢....$ 9,276 — 4 — 27 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.8 — 17 + 36 

MARSHALL (pop. 23,846) 

Retail sales — lft oe — 11 
Apparel stores : — lt —l1l — 11 

Postal receipts* $ 22,377 — 9 + 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 149,259 — 14 + 24 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 15,567 — 12 — 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 19,934 + ll — 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.9 — 13 — 45 

MERCEDES (pop. 10 945) 

Postal receipts* -... 4,446 — 38 — 23 

Building permits, less federal contracts : 19,460 — 60 + 28 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 5,121 — 2 — 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 3,966 bed — 12 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.5 — 1 + 12 
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Nov 1960 Nov 1960 Nov 1960 Nov 1960 
Nov from from Nov rom rom 
City and item 1960 Oct 1960 Nov 1959 City and item 1960 Oct 1960 Nov 1959 
MESQUITE (pop. 27,526) ORANGE 25,605 
Postal receipts* 10,292 +6 +29 (pop. was ) 
. a Postal receipts* ..... x 22,541 — 10 + 14 
Building permits, less federal contracts ; 423,122 on Building permits, love federal contracts $ 182,083 — 61 — 49 
Bank debits (thousands) + i Ff % ae Bank debits (thousands) ........ $ 27,011 + 8 #£«=+19 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t¢....$ 5,677 — 1 + 7 Dd-otencets depeciin (thenssadnyt..$ £1,182 “a a 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.7 + 1 — 7 Acuided wate of danault tarncver : 15.3 234 + 23 
Employment (area) .. ‘ 106,100 + 1 se 
MIDLAND (pop. 62 5625) Manufacturing amigas (area) .... 33,700 + 2 + 8 
Postal receipts $ 75,201 =— at 4 Percent employed (area) ................ 6.6 + 65 — 20 
Building permits, less federal eentiiadle $ 1,155,150 — 15 — 29 
Bank debits (thousands) .................. $ 98,860 + 2 = 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢....$ 91,820 + 2 — 2 PALESTINE (pop. 13 are) 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.1 ee + 2 Postal receipts* .. 11,239 ae i 
Employment (area) £ 53,200 oe mas Building permits, less federal sahedn ; 147,359 + 67 , 
Manufacturing employment terend ’ 2,310 + aes, Bank debits (thousands) - ~$ 10,788 actre ne 
Percent unemployed (area) .... 4.3 +S ih End-of-month deposits (thousands) + $ 14,116 — il oe 
Annual rate of deposit turnover . : 9.1 — 3 + 15 
MINERAL WELLS (pop. ll 1053) 
Retail sales - +. BAA < pop. 24 064) 
Apparel stores —_ * + = + 19 Retail sales ... — i icc ae 
General merchandise stores + 2f se + 1 Automotive stores _... aa. a a 
Postal receipts* joeaeeseae 12,921 3. sje Eating and drinking elnaee : — 6t ~~ @ + 4 
Building permits, less Slane contracts $ 7,100 — 68 — 88 Food stores ................. — 3t —, het 
Gasoline and service stations — it — 2 —14 
MISSION (pop. 14. .081) Lumber, building material, 
Postal receipts* $ 9,651 — 6 + 7 and hardware stores nx — gf — 10 — 47 
Building permits, less Selenet eoubenen $ 43,130 — 62 — 41 Postal receipts* ; . os aE $ 22,392 — 16 + 2 
Bank debits (thousands) _.... : $ 9,730 — 9 + 1 Building permits, less Sedeitel contracts $ 87,050 — 89 — 85 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ $ 8,324 + 1 — 10 Bank debits (thousands) —......... .$ 22,940 — 1 + 9 
Annual rate of deposit turnover .. 14.1 — 6 + 18 End-of-month deposits (thousands) 3. $ 25,470 ad + 8 
———____—__—_ Annual rate of deposit turnover -........... 10.8 — 4 + 4 
MONAHANS (pop. 8 567) 
Postal receipts* 7,795 — 16 + 10 
Building permits, less federal contracts ; 19,000 + 2 — 89 PARIS | (pop. 20 977) : cal cute clap 
Bank debits (thousands) .............. ...$ 9,266 — 3 — 11 V8 atime Raper oe ae tie 
: pparel stores 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t .$ 7,485 bad — 5 mak _ i 
z utomotive stores ....................... lt + 2 13 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ........... 14.9 — 6 — 7 Rogdininreee — 3t Let ees 
tee = ees Lumber, building mentevial, 
MUENSTER (pop. 1 ,190) and hardware stores .. — of — 18 an 
Retail sales Postal receipts* $ 17,343 — 18 — 6 
Automotive stores — if + 27 — 2 Building permits, less hebavel contracts $ 202,169 — 22 — 7 
Postal receipts* $ 802 — 40 ae Bank debits (thousands) ............ § 16915 — 10 — 8 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 12,000 +100 — 71 End-of-month deposits (thousands)? $ 15,760 ** + 16 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 1,797 + 8 + om Annual rate of deposit turnover .... : 12.7 — 13 — 16 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢..$ 1,767 — 6 — 10 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.8 + 6 — 10 
e PASADENA (pop. 58,737) 
Postal receipts* ’ 33,123 + 4 + 7 
NACOGDOCHES (pop. 12 074) Building permits, lens federal contracts : 566,150 — 60 + 538 
Postal receipts* _... 14,744 — 80 — 3 
Employment (area) ; 508,500 + 3 + 4 
Building permits, less federal contracts : 20,694 — 66 — 91 M rere? | t a. 
anufacturing employment (area) .... 93,875 1 + 1 
Bank debits (thousands) .... $ 13,750 — 8 + 8 Vieeents wiinteeel: (ued 47 phe bg 
End-of-month deposits (honda) t $ 14,671 + 2 — 9 
Annual rate of deposit turnover actin 11.3 — 10 + 19 
PHARR (pop. 14,106) 
NEW BRAUNFELS (pop. Pas ,631) Postal receipts* . $ 6,413 — 2 + 7 
Postal receipts* ; 17,278 ae a Building permits, jase federal onatveale $ 112,548 +105 
Building permits, less federal contracts ; 176,200 + 58 +143 Bank debits (thousands) - $ 8,847 a + Ss 
Bank debits (thousands) _...... $ 9,900 ar 6 End-of-month deposits Eenenaien) 2 $ 3,819 + 5 — 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) f....$ 11,267 + 2 Soe te Annual rate of deposit turnover .... 12.4 + 7 + 6 
Annual rate of deposit turnover : 10.6 — 7 + 13 
PLAINVIEW (pop. 18,735) 
ODESSA (pop. 80. 338) Retail sales 
Retail sales ee ae <=) 5 Automotive stores ...... ho — if +21 — 4 
Furniture and household Postal receipts* ......................... accel 18,341 — 10 + 12 
appliance stores ........ “ aa, ee =— 9 Building permits, les federal contracts $ 549,900 eh +190 
Postal receipts* ..$ 63,106 — 13 — 9 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 789,735 + 39 — 70 
Bank debits (thousands) ........... : +e PORT ISABEL (pop. 3 575) 
End-of-month deposits \ieneende)¢ 3 67,875 i Postal receipts* - 1,721 — 30 + 20 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ....... 13.1 + 8 Building permits, ‘ee porn’ dentrasts ; 13,350 +4350 — 82 
Employment (area) . 53,200 ss ; Bank debits (thousands) -—......................$ 622 — 14 Serie 
Manufacturing seeded ence ; 2,310 ** oe End-of-month deposits tthennded $.. $ 549 awe Te 
Percent unemployed (area) 4.3 + 2 spent Annual rate of deposit turnover -__.......... 12.6 — 19 
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“Nov 1960 Nov 19 1960 

















Nov from from Nov from fro 
City and item 1960 Oct 1960 Nov 1959 City and item 1960 Oct 1960 Nov "1959 

PORT ARTHUR (pop. 66,676) SAN JUAN (pop. ‘4, 37 1) 

Retail sales — lft — 65 + 2 Postal receipts* 2,139 - 12 + 13 
Automotive stores — lf — 6 + 25 Building permits, less federal contracts : 22,650 26 — 6 
Food stores — 3 — 4 - 1 Bank debits (thousands) $ 1,815 — 9 — 46 
Furniture and household End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢{. $ 2,092 + 38 — 37 

appliance stores lf 12 10 Annual rate of viseinesedh turnover 10.8 — 16 -— 30 

Lumber, building material, —-- $$ —___—_—_— ——— 
and hardware stores — 9 — 14 + i S: AN_ M. ARCOS- (pop. 12, 713) | 

Postal receipts* $ 50,813 — 6 + 4 Postal receipts* 10,610 — 15 + 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 234,313 + 27 — 10 Building permits, less federal contracts : 2,850 — 76 — 86 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 60,906 — 9 + 4 Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,308 — il — 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢....$ 45,1385 + 4 + 2 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢....$ 7,911 — 5 — 12 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.6 — 12 + 2 Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.3 — 8 + 1 

Employment (area) 106,100 + 1 ee — — ————— 
Manufacturing employment (area) 33,700 + 2 + 2 SAN SABA (pop. 2,728) 

Percent employed (area) 6.6 + 5 — 20 Postal receipts* $ 2,430 — 15 + $8 

a - -- - Bank debits (thousands) $ 4,946 + 22 + @ 

RAYMONDVILLE (pop. 9,385) End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢..$ 4,992 + 5 + 2 

Retail sales Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.2 + 18 + 9 
Lumber, building material, ————_—_——— 

and hardware stores — oF — 21 — 39 SEGUIN (pop. 14,299) 

Postal receipts* g 6,632 + 57 + 27 Postal receipts* $ 9,721 — 13 — 4 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 33,500 +981 +113 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 68,460 +204 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,322 — 8 + 3 Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,766 + 2 bead 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t .$ 7,856 — 5 — 14 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢....$ 13,702 — 7% — 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.4 + 2 + 22 Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.4 + 3 + 4 

RICHARDSON (pop. 16 a) SHERMAN (pop. 24,988) 

Postal receipts* 19,639 — 1 + 49 Retail sales — if + 7 + 15 

Building permits. less federal contracts ; 1,213,142 — 12 + 52 Apparel stores an” + 2 a 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,488 - ¥ + 28 Automotive stores aoe ge + 20 + 52 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.. $ 4,963 es oe General merchandise stores + Bt + 3 10 

Annual rate of aietnsted turnover 20.4 dee 7 ee Lumber, building material, 

PSEAZ = Sa ee and hardware stores — of — 44 — 29 
ROC KDALE (pop. 4 481) Postal receipts* 26,167 — 12 os 
Postal receipts* 4,046 =e + 18 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 222,999 — 21 + 10 
Building permits, less federal contracts : 19,500 — 20 +636 Bank debits (thousands) $ 25,7738 ane ** 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,807 i. + 6 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 18,411 + 8 — 65 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 5,577 + 1 + 65 Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.0 ae: + 6 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.2 — § + $3 = i 

7 = —  SLATON op. 6,568) 
SAN ANGELO (pop. 58,8 815) ae? pa Building eh: pte contracts $ 248,590 +230 +4420 
< Bank debits (thousands) $ 4,150 + 18 + 4 
shpnsene-asig nae hanced . End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢....$ 3,942 Mie 4 —14 
9 eso — PR a as Pi Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.1 + 7 + 17 
45 os re Employment (area) 54,500 +s + 1 

Pesta poseipte” $ 79,642 + il 7 3k Manufacturing employment (area) 5,570 + i ind 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 311,314 — 9 + 4 Percent unemployed (area) 3.4 aiken + 31 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 61,191 — 8 — 2 

End-of-month deposi h 7, 

Annual rate pn ong ‘ ye cS 7 . : SMITHVILLE (pop. 2 933) 

“ a Postal receipts* 1,941 — 35 + 2 

Eeaplegment apt 20.250 ii — Building permits, less federal contracts ; 0 —100 —100 
Manufacturing employment (area) 3,050 < 2 ra 6 ick Snes Guana ; $ 1,056 skis aot le 

Povesst waempinged (enen) ew +e 6S End-of-month deposits (thousands){¢..$ 2,258 mele 

SA AN ANTONIO. (pop. 587 718) Annual anal deposit turnover 5.6 8 + : 

Retail sales + 107 — 1 — 2 iad 
Apparel stores + 65t + 10 _* SNYDER (pop. 13,850) 

Automotive stores + 3f + 1 + 12 Postal receipts $ 9,681 pages a 
Deus dares ae Es —_— Si Building permits, less federal contracts $ 364,650 +430 +1855 
ating and driukiag places a =e alia Bank debits (thousands) . & 17,986 + 35 + 9 
and ehiren _ ge es + 6 End-of-month deposits (thousands) f....$ 19,019 + 65 + 33 
mihi ill Been ee Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.6 + 27 — 18 

appliance stores + + + 14 — 6 

Gasoline and service stations — 8+ — 2 — 15 SULPHUR SPRINGS (pop. 9 160) 

General merchandise stores — 6f — 2 12 Postal receipts* 7,392 — 22 e 
Jewelry stores + 39 Se Building permits, less federal contracts ; 29,850 — 18 + 65 
Lumber, building material, Bank debits (thousands) ...... 3 10,019 + 5 + 6 

and hardware stores =< 494 + 10 =| End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 12,908 + 1 — il 
Postal receipts* $ 668,055 ‘ios “© Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.4 + 1 + 6 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,056,013 + 19 + 16 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 570544 —- 2 — 1 SWEETWATER (pop. 13 14) 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 377,083 + 1 + 1 Postal receipts* 9,135 — 55 — 18 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.2 — 8 — 2 Building permits, less federal contracts ; 30,860 — 80 — 72 

Employment (area) 205,000 se + 2 Bank debits (thousands) _........ — 16,101 + 19 + 2 
Manufacturing employment (area) _... 24,950 — 1 — 2 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 10,839 — 2 — 9 

Percent unemployed (area) rakes 4.1 + 11 + 37 Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.7 + 13 + 9 
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Nov 1960 Nov 1960 Nov 1960 Nov 1960 
Nov from from Nov from from 
City and item 1960 Oct 1960 Nov 1959 City and item 1960 Oct 1960 Nov 1959 
VICTORIA (pop. 33,047) 
TAYLOR (pop. 9,434) Retail sales . a ae ee ee 
Retail sales Automotive stores .... es ; — it + 2 + 17 
Automotive stores — if — 2 — 2 Food stores : : — $f Seg + 6 
Drug stores — bf — 4 — 6 Furniture and iecmealield 
Postal receipts* - 3 8,618 + 99 ke appliance stores — If — 4 — 21 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 29,015 +115 — 23 Lumber, building material, 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,922 — 80 —17 and hardware stores : — 9f —— =e 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft .$ 12,655 — 6 — 12 Postal receipts* y ie 30,402 — 16 + 10 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.4 ann: OF «= f Building permits, less federal eontieate $ 372,075 +187 +140 
EEE alr NEO nS Le None ae ee Bank debits (thousands) $ 51,929 — 2 + 43 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ $ 78,109 + 65 + 9 
TEMPLE (pop. 30,419) ; } a Annual rate of deposit turnover...... ae mere 2 i ee 
Retail sales — 1 a 
Apparel stores ... — if — 8 — 4 WACO (pop. 97 808) oni da Ne 
groom cheer egagaam —~ if —28 — 9 Apparel storestt 3 eT BR ll 
Lumber, building material, eentonia oaieeaale iil on 
and hardware stores — 9 + 1 + 17 s 
Postal receipts $ 35,799 + 4 + 6 Boece re BAN: OEE — ae 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 362,697 + 50 + 26 pee ace a ee ee See 
Bank debits (thousands) ae 23,228 — 12 + 5 Vestal sanniate? ; $ 140,878 ts 10 = 9 
cee | eee Pan Building permits, less tehveel contracts $ 1,216,277 — 33 + 27 
Bank debits (thousands) ..$ 102,095 — 7 + $ 
TEXABR ANA, TEX. (pop. 30. 218) aa she End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.. $ 70,962 + 1 + 8 
Atinarel! ktosen a . ce tieg i. Jg Annual rate of deposit turnover.............. 17.3 — 9 +2 
Furniture and household Employment (area) i 48,350 a Brae 
appliance stores ae eer seg Manufacturing employment (area) 9,990 “= + 3 
Postal’ veneinte*s $ 52,797 — 12 1. Percent unemployed ne , 4.6 + 56 + 7 
Building permits, less federal contracts§$ 1,164,074 +804 +698 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 51,588 =: + 12 WAXAHACHIE (pop. 12 749) 
End-of-month deposits (thioeennda) 28 $ 17,133 — 1 + 5 Postal receipts* 12,797 = a8 + 22 
Anansi duke of depesit turnover 15.5 a ie aoe Building permits, less federal contracts ~ 63,150 + 69 + 19 
Employment (ares) 29,100 own aeys Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,905 — 13 
Manufacturing employment (area) 3,780 — 2 + 1 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 9,421 ate 
Percent wemaieped (aren) 7.6 + 10 + 12 Annual rate of deposit turnover | — 14 
WEATHERFORD (pop. 9 659) 
¢ Postal receipts* 935 + + 8 
Leben CITY (pop. 32,065) Building permits, less federal ecutracte ; Ps — 71 ~ 9 
Gumber, building material, End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 14,077 + 2 
and hardware stores — got — 7 — 2 = Se me 
Postal receipts* $ 20,540 — 16 + 56 WESLACO (pop. 15,649) 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 816,725 + 2 + 45 Retail sales 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 19,449 ae — 65 Automotive stores = ss — 28 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) { .$ 11,165 ** + 2 Postal receipts* -..... $ 7,158 — 26 =a 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 20.9 re pa Building permits, less federal conte $ 60,284 — ill — 61 
Employment (area) 52,800 a a Bank debits (thousands) ae $ 5,538 — 23 ~~ V7 
Manufacturing employment (ares) 10,710 ae + 8 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.$ 6,329 — 1 + 29 
Percent employed (area) 5.7 eo A aa ate Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.4 — 23 — 10 
WICHITA FALLS (pop. 101, 72 - 
TYLER (pop. 51,230) Retail sales . +1 +8 
Retail sales — lft — 12 — 3 Apparel stores ; : — Hs + 6 — 6 
Apparel stores ; — it — 8 — 7 Automotive stores ; — lft — 13 — 7 
Automotive stores — if — 22 +. 19 Drug stores : — 57 — 6 + 1 
Florists + 3 — 9 Eating and drinking places .... — 6; — 9 —17 
Postal receipts $ 85,872 + 8 ee Food stores — 8st + 4 + 9 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 351,240 — 22 se Furniture and eile 
Bank debits (thousands) -_. $ 83,720 + 1 + 2 appliance stores — it + 4 + 6 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) f....$ 57,072 — 8 — 4 Lumber, building material, 
Annual rate of deposit turnover...... 17.3 + 1 ++ § and hardware stores egos — o9t + 13 a 
Postal receipts : $ 121,629 + 2 + 12 
Building permits, lees federal contracts $ 2,606,052 + 13 +663 
VERNON (pop. 12 ,141) Bank debits (thousands) ~.............. $ 118,084 7 Sek — 6 
Postal receipts* $ 11,080 — 18 + 22 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 96,822 oe — 8 
Building permits, less federal wenbeaie $ 88,545 — 13 + 53 Annual rate of deposit turnover.............. 14.0 + 1 + 2 
Bank debits (thousands) ............ $ 19,228 + 24 + 80 Employment (area) ‘ 42,350 + 1 + 4 
End-of-month deposits (thowands)3 3 19,286 + 2 se Manufacturing employment (aren) 3,580 — 4 — 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover.............. 12.0 + 22 + 30 Percent unemployed (area) ; 5.1 + 32 + 16 
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BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 


All figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months for 1947-49, except where indicated ; 
all are adjusted for seasonal variation, except annual indexes. Employment estimates are Texas Employment Commission data in co- 
operation with the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The index of Texas Business Activity is based on bank debits in 20 cities, adjusted for price 
level. An asterisk (*) indicates preliminary data subject to revision. Revised data are marked (r). 








Year-to-date average 





1960 1959 





GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Texas business activity, index 

Miscellaneous freight carloadings in SW District, index 

Ordinary life insurance sales, index 

Wholesale prices in U.S., unadjusted index 

Consumers’ prices in Houston, unadjusted index 

Consumers’ prices in U.S., unadjusted index 

Income payments to individuals in U.S. (billions, at seasonally 
adjusted annual rate) 

Business failures (number) 

Newspaper lineage, index 


TRADE 


Total retail sales, index 

Durable-goods stores 

Nondurable-goods stores 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in department and apparel stores 
Ratio of collections to outstandings in department and apparel stores 


PRODUCTION 


Total electric power consumption, index 
Industrial electric power consumption, index 
Crude oil production, index 
Crude oil runs to stills, index 
Industrial production in U.S., index 
Southern pine production, index 
Cottonseed crushed, index 
Texas industrial production—total index 
Texas industrial production—manufacturing index 
Texas industrial production—durable goods, index 
Texas industrial production—nondurable goods, index 
Texas mineral production, index 
Cement shipments, index 
Cement production, index 
Cement consumption, index 
Average daily production per oil well 
Construction authorized, index 
Residential building 
Nonresidential building 


AGRICULTURE 


Prices received by farmers, unadjusted index, 1909-14=100....... 
Prices paid by farmers in U.S., unadjusted index, 1909-14—=100 
Ratio of Texas farm prices received to U.S. prices paid by farmers 


FINANCE 


Bank debits, index 

Bank debits, U.S., index 

Reporting member banks, Dallas Reserve District: 
Loans (millions) 
Leans and investments (millions) 
Adjusted demand deposits (millions) 

Revenue receipts of the State Comptroller (thousands) 


LABOR 


Total nonagricultural employment (thousands) 
Total manufacturing employment (thousands) 
Durable-goods employment (thousands) 
Nondurable-goods employment (thousands) 


2,514.3° 
486.1* 
228.3° 
257.8° 


255 
233 


$ 2,922 
$ 4,693 
$ 2,672 
$ 83,379 


2,518.4r 
487.9r 
230.4r 
257.5r 


270 260 
242 226 


$ 2,882 $ 2,827 

$ 4529 $ 4,518 

2 $ 2,663 $ 2,750 

$ 89,690 $102,521 $ 97,852 


2,496.3r 2,502.6* 2,470.9r 
486.5r 489.4* 487.1r 
232.0r 232:7* 234.0r 
254.5r 256.7* 253.1r 
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